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JOHN T. HOFFMAN, 
MAYOR-ELECT OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Ir is many years since the city of New York has 
chosen for her Chief Magistrate a man of the posi- 


tion and reputation of Joun T. HorrmMan. He is. 


not only a gentleman of high social position, but a 
lawver of distinction, a judge of eminent probity, a 
represevitative by descent of some of the oldest New 
York families, a citizen of unblemished reputation, 
and (as will appear by our sketch) one of the few 
New Yorkers who have received the unanimous 
vote of the city for high and responsible office. 
Joun T. HorrMan was born at Sing Sing, in 
Westchester County, January 10, 1828, and is now 
not quite thirty-eight years 
of age. lis father, ADRIAN 


was backed by large and very liberally-scattered 
means. 

Judge Horrman married, in 1854, a daughter 
of Henry STARKWEATHER, of this city, and re- 
sides in Fourth Avenue. His career has been brill- 
iant and successful, and he owes his honors, not to 
political favoritism, but to a popularity earned by 
steadfast labor and untarnished honesty, united to 
abilities of the highest order. He is a man of strik- 
ing personal appearance, with a fine face, keen 
piercing eye, and an erect, commanding carriage. 
He is an accomplished literary scholar, a thorough 
gentleman, has traveled extensively in this country 
and Europe, and his election may well be esteemed 
an honor to the city. 


THANKSGIVING AT FIVE POINTS. 


For several years the children of the Five Points 
Industrial School have had a Thanksgiving Dinner 
provided for them by the Mission. The city pre- 
sented no merrier scene on this year’s Thanksgiving 
Day than was afforded at this establishment. 

Four hundred children, prettily and tastefully 
dressed, went through their calisthenic exercises, 
under the adroit leadership of a little German girl, 
with surprising grace of manner and mb6vement. 
One who was there thus describes the various exer- 
cises of the occasion : 


“The discipline of the children, from the to 
the more advanced in years, the oldest not ex ten 


or twelve, was perfect In every way. Their little songs 
and hymns were sung in admirable 
their imitations, as that of a thunder-storm, their only 


who partook with equal zest in all the exercises, seeming 
to excel in the fortissimo, as they displayed their glisten- 
ing teeth and shook their little woolly heads Tur - 
The enlivening little melody, “A Farmer I shall be,” 

chorus of which was whistled jovially by the boys, received 
much applause, as it dese to do, and not lees so that « 


little fellow of a couple of years, who had his — in his . 


ears, for a new effect, f sung out 
all the rest had finished, ** And a farmer I 


one about one year older proclaimed himself as * Staving 
Jim,"’ whose father was killed at “ Bully’s Ron.” When 


Kissim HorrMan, M.D., is a 
distinguished physician, long 
resident and universally re- 
spected and beloved in his 
county, and was the son of 
Puitie L. HorrmMan and HEL- 
ENA KissAm, his wife, whose 
names are remembered with 
affection by our oldest citizens 
as among the most valuable 
members of early society in 
New York, and the founders 
of many public charities and 
benevolent works, 

The other sons of PHILtp 
L. were Dr. RicH- 
Arp K. HorrMan, whose la- 
mented death occurred only 
four years ago, and CHARLES 
O. HlorrMan, of the firm of 
Fi_ttows, Horrman, & Co., 
well-known merchants of New 
York. 

The Mayor-Elect entered 
Union College, in the junior 
class, in 1843, but was obliged 
to leave-for a time on account 
of ill bealth. He graduated 
in 1846; studied law at Sing 
Sing with General AARON 
Warp and Judge A!BERT 
Lock woop, and was admitted 
to the bar January 10, 1849, 
shortly after which he re- 
moved to New York City and 
commenced the practice of 
law at 63 Wall Street. His 
i: dustrious habits, united with 
cminent ability in his profcs- 
‘ion, insured his success at 
tus bar. His law partner, 
lion. W. H. Lronarp, was 
c.tlod to the bench of the Su- 
Court, and Horrman 
fon assumed the ermine also. 
11 360° he was nominated for 
Recordership by Tammany 
Hall, and elected by about 
7,990 over the Mozart candi- 
“ate, and about 4000 over the 
Livpublican. On the bench 
the high order of his ability 
became at once manifest, and 
| ‘s unflinching devotion to jus- 
‘: won him the respect andes- 
‘.>m ofall parties. In the trial 
©’ the celebrated riot cases in 
1563 the firm and noble con- 
duct of the Reeorder was the 
subject of universal approba- 
(o., and so highly was he re- 
‘;irded that in 1863 he was 
iominated by all parties, ex- 
cept a small Democratic fac- 
tion, and received 60,000 out 
of 64,000 votes—a tribute of 
respeet unparalleled in the 
modern history of this faction- 
cursed city. 

There was a general regret 
that Judge Horrman should 
leave the bench he adorned; 
Lut his nomination for the 
Mayoralty was made with the 
avowed object of defeating a 
notorious ‘‘ring” politician, 
and to do this no man so up- 
right, unimpeachable, and uni- 
versally popular was to be 
found. Against hisown wishes 
he was placed in nomination, 
and he boasts with good rea- 
Son of his election, accom- | 
plished without the expendi- | 
ture of any money, against 
three candidates, each of whom 
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grand finale in the wa 

was the song of the 
real live Smith, of four yéars old, 
in scarlet jacket and rolled up 
sleeves, the accompaniment 
on an an with his — 


down to 


ner Mr. Haucapay, the Sa 
tendent, presided, and the children 
were waited upon by the officers 
of the house and friends who had 
left their own tables to kindly 
volunteer at those of the little ones. 
At four o'clock the table was 

relaid for the ind t Italian 

dren and their friends or parents, 
and after these the doors were 
thrown open to all who hungered, 
irrespective of age or sex. Over 
two thousand received a good 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 


The Five Points Mission, 


minded Christian ladies in the 
year 1850, and still under their 
efficient management, has be- 
come one of the leading chari- 
ties of the city. The average 
daily attendance of poor chil- 
dren during the year was past 
two hundred and seventy- 
three. There is also a large 
Sunday-school connected with 
the Mission which holds two 
sessions every Sabbath. Sev- 
enteen hundred children have 
been taught in the schools of 
this institution during the 
year. There are nineteen fam- 
ilies living in the Mission build- 
ings, who, by the observance 
of the rules, form a commuity 
of singular order in the midst 
of their evil surroundings. 


SACRE. 


Wuart is civilization? and 
in particular what is British 
civilization? The full report 
of the doings of the British 
authorities in Jamaica furnish 
a humiliating answer. How 
humiliating, will be under- 
stood when it is known that 


press their shame. “ Deeds 
have been done,” say they, 
‘*both by the insurgents and 
by the authorities, the bare re- 
cital of which makes the blood 


glish authorities in Jamaica 
have put themselves upon 
level with the savage atroci- 
ties which they undertook, to 
avenge by the summary mas- 
sacre of two thousand negroes, 
We have waited, before thus 
speaking on this subject, for a 
full disclosure of the affair on 
both sides. What we give now 
to our readers is in 
with our illustration of Mo- 


washes a poor 
much more than twelve miles 
square, within which there are 
negro settlements, stricken 


organized by a band of noble- | 


THE JAMAICA 


tingle in our veins.” The En- . 
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| the Principal asked the childrem y 
e . who of them had lost a father of ae 
a brother in the war, two-thirds 
at ieast held up their hands. The 
| 
eliciting sparks innumerable and 
unbounded These ex- ny 
ercises over, the children marched 
dinner in the basement, 
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with poverty, which two years of drought had of 
course tended to aggravate. The black inhabit- 
ants are many of them Baptists, though independ- 
ent of the Baptist Mission. They have mixed tp 


some of their heathen traditions with their Chris-- 


tian faith, and the influence of the British Govern- 
ment has tended to intensify rather than to allevi- 


ate the elements of barbarism which have remained. 


The trouble at Morant Bay began at a Petty Ses- 
sions of the Peace held at that place Octeber 7. 
There was some noise among the by-standers, and 
the oftending persons were summoned before the 
Justice. One escaped from the court, was caught, 
and then rescued by his friends. On the 9th a case 
of trespass was called on, which involved the rights 
of a large class of negroes. Naturally a number of 
this class were present. Pavi BoGwz, speaking for 
these, recommended the man convicted not to pay 
the fine, but to appeal to a higher court. For this 
@ warrant was issued for BoGLe’s arrest, and that 
of 27 others. The execution of these warrants 
was résisted. The military was summoned to the 
support of the authorities. The were re- 
fused access to the Court-house Square, but in their 
excitement they did not respect even the Riot Act, 
and the military fired upon them. Several of the 
megroes fell. This infuriated the people, who over- 
powered the soldiers, and helped themselves to the 
same means of warfare that had been used against 
them. In the excited state to which the negroes 
"sad been carried we mary well imagine the atroci- 
ties which followed. There were murders in hot 
blood, and possibly matilation of corpses, and but 
little mercy. About 20 whites were killed and as 
many wounded. There was but one murder com- 
mitted after this Ly the negroes. Governor Eyre 
admits that ladies and children were left unmolest- 
ed, and that no attempt was made to extend the 
outbreak into a general insurrection. 

Such were the outrayes of the negroes, commit- 
ted in the excitement of the moment—an excite- 
ment for which the Government was in great part 
responsible. ‘To punish these outrages all the mil- 
itary were called together, were distributed so as to 
hem in the disturbed district, and then, with the 
assistance of a savage tribe of L_arcons armed for 
the purpose, were marched through the district, 
shooting down negroes in cold blood, and hanging 
others after a mock trial. Not satisfied with this, 
the Governor issued a warrant for the arrest of Mr. 
Gorpox, a Member of Assembly and a Magistrate, 
who surrendered himself, and was hung after a trial 
by court-martial. It is said that, in one way or 
another, two thousand negroes have been slaugh- 
tered by the Jamaica authorities. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S POSITION. 


N its temper, simplicity, and patriotic rideli- 
ty the Message is a model, and has been re- 
ceived with unprecedented unanimity of appro- 
bation. This result is due, on the one hand, 
‘to the hearty sympathy of the Union party wi 
the aims and views of the President whom tLey 
elected ; and, on the other, to the frantic hope 
of the rump of the rebellion that it can excite 
jealousies and dissensions between the Presi- 
dent and his friends by ostentatiously patron- 
izing him and insisting that he had deserted 
his friends. But the hope and the effort are 
vain. Mr. Jomunson has not Tylerized. He 
has not asked the rebellious States to take their 
old places without conditions. He has been 


steadfastly truce to the emancipation policy. — 


He declares himself, in his conversation with 
Mr. Stearns, in favor of impartial suffrage. 
If his position upon these questions is not that 
of the Union party, what is? If it is not di- 
rectly opposed to the whole — and ac- 
tion of **the Democracy,” nothing can be. 
The ** Democratic” plan, announced last April, 
was that every rebel State should fling down 
its arms and send .representatives to Congress, 
on the ground that it was not in rebellion, and 
had never been out of the Union. The Presi- 
dent and the country have disposed of that fol- 
ly, and forever. We feel a very comfortable 
faith that they will be equal to every similar 
sophistry hereafter. 
In treating our domestic affairs the President 
frankly and clearly states his view of the char- 
acter of the Government and the limitations of 
the State and National powers; and reaffirms, 
in a manly and noble strain, certain funda- 
mental truths which seemed before the war to 
have faded from the national consciousness. 
**The American system,” he says, ‘‘rests on 


the assertion of the equal right to life, liberty, 


and the pursuit of happiness; to freedom of 
conscience ; to the culture and exercise of all 
A man who sincerely believes 
that need not be doubied. 

In his reasoning upon Reorganization the 
President’s logic seems to us in one point at 
fanit. If, as he says, the sole right of the Na- 
tional Government is to enable the States whose 
functions are **snspended” to resume them, it 
certainly can not impose arbitrary conditions 
upon the resumption. For if it may it is of 
course the judge of ‘the-conditions, and must 
decide solely by considerations of the national 
welfare. The President says: ‘‘ After the close 
of the war it is not competent for the General 
Goverrent to extend the elective franchise in 
the sevezal States.” Yet he had just said, in 


speaking of the emancipation amendment, ‘It 
is not too much to ask of the States which are 
now resuming their places in the family of the 


| 
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Unién to give this pledge of perpetual loyalty 
and peace.” But why? If the States are 
merely in abeyance, with their powers all un- 


‘impaired, what can we do more than to enable 


them to’resume their functions, and when they 
are in full possession of their powers, let them 
decide for themselves whether they will give 
such a pledge? Is it not perfectly plain that 
if we may make the resumption depend upon 
their assent to a constitutional amendment 
which is not yet declared 'to be law, we do it 
beeause we think the public safety requires*it ? 
And if we are of opinion that the public safety 
requires the same States to assent to a modified 
suffrage, we have exactly the same right to de- 
mand that ‘“‘pledge of perpetual loyalty and 
peace” before allowing those States to resume 
their functions. 

But theories are of small importance when 
action is so plain and firm as the President's 
has hitherto been. The important point in re- 
organization is, that the suspended States shall 
resume their powers at the earliest moment 
compatible with the welfare of the Union. The 
President holds this point clearly in view: He 
informs the new Governors elected in those 
States that they will not exercise their powers 
until authorized by the National Government ; 
and while he individually prefers to leave the 
further modification of suffrage in the suspend- 
ed States to those whom he has already em- 
powered to vote, he adds that he considers the 
national faith pledged to the protection of the 
personal rights of the emancipated class. 

The tone of the Message in discussing for- 
eign affairs is masterly. Its calm and compact 
statement of the position of England and the 


inevitable consequence of persistence in her 


peremptory re’ .sal even to argue the question 
of the Adabama is singularly felicitous. There 
is no threat, no bluster. ‘‘If you choose to 
make your bed so, you must lie in it without 
wincing.” In like manner the right and the 
duty of the United States to defend themselves 
against armed foreign interference in the poli- 
tics of their neighbors are éxpressed in a tone 
of such passionless and absolute politeness that 
it can not fail to impress profoundly whomso- 
ever it may concern. | 

In fine, the Message is one that will make 
no Union man regret that he voted for ANDREW 
Jounson. Like Aprauam LincoLy, he aims 
singly to execute the national will. Like his 
great predecessor, he has no way but the peo- 
ple’s way; and confiding fully in them, and 
stating plainly his own views, he leaves the 
practical solution of the grave questions of the 
hour to the people assembled by their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY. 


WHILE we are not unmindful of the great 
value of this document, we must dissent from 
the opinions presented with respect to tho fe 
gal Tender act which have been accepted by 


many as being against its constitutionality. 


The Tribune, in presenting a synopsis of.the 


Report, declares that the key to the policy rec- 
ommended is the supposed opinion that the au- 


thority of ‘Congress to make the obligations. 


of the Government a legal tender resides outside 
of the Constitution.” If this view of the Tribune 
is correct, then the Secretary of the Treasury 
takes sides with those who have assailed the 


Legal Tender act in various courts, and who 


will presently appear before the Supreme Court 
of the United States for the. purpose of having 
the act declared null and void from the begin- 
ning. The effect of such a decision would be 
very damaging to the country. If such is the 
law of the land every creditor may instantly 
demand gold and silver for bonds and mort- 
gages, for every form of bank credits, indeed 
for every debt; and in that case banks would 
be broken, the Treasury would be embarrassed, 
and confusion would result. In war such a de- 
cision must have been disastrous to the great 
cause in which our armies were engaged. 

Our financial policy still hinges upon the 
Legal Tender act, the undisturbed operation 
of which until the ends of the war are tied up 
being manifestly essential. Has the Secretary 
so declared? This is the language of the Re- 
port: **The right of Congress, at all times, to 
borrow money and to issue obligations for loans 
in such form as may be convenient, is unques- 
tionable; but their authority to issue obliga- 
tions for a circulating medium as money, and 
to make these obligations a legal tender, can 
only be found in the wnwritten law which sanc- 
tions whatever the representatives of the peo- 
ple, “whose duty it is to maintain the Govern- 
ment against its enemies, may consider in a 
great emergency necessary to be done.”...... 
‘*Their authority is to ‘coin money and fix the 
value thereof;’ and inasmuch as a mixed cur- 
rency, consisting of paper and specie, has been 
found to be a commercial necessity, it would 
seem also to be their duty to provide, as has 
been done by the National Currency act, that 
this paper currency shorld be secured beyond 
any reasonable contingency. To go beyond 
this, however, and issue Government obliga- 
tions, making them by statute a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, is not believed 
to be, under ordinary circumstances, within the 


scope of their duties or constitutional pow- 
ers.” 

It may, perhaps, have been the intention of 
the Secretary to maintain that the act as a war 
méasure was constitutional, and that its opera- 
tion must be limited to the duration of the war, 
and the period necessary for closing the finan- 
cial affairs incidental to it, but it is difficult to 
arrive at the precise meaning of what is thus 
expressed. The theory that there is any “ un- 
written law” to which Congress may appeal in 

‘an emergency is new and wholly erroneous. 
The authority of Congréss is confined to the 
powers expressly granted and those necessary 
and proper for carrying them into effect. The 
power to make the obligations of the United 
States a legal tender in war is derived from 
this and no other source, and it is much to 
be regretted that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should have used the great weight of his 


to leave doubtful his views of the constitution- 
ality of an act which continues to be as vital to 
the administration of his department as it was 
throughout the heat of the conflict. When the 
question reaches the Supreme Court of the 
United States he will-find that the fog will 
vanish, and that thé legality of the act, which 
yet bestows upon his department what there is 
of life and vigor, is clearly within the powers 
conferred on Congress for the purposes of war. 

Before designating the particular powers of 
the Constitution on wliich the authority in ques- 
tion hinges it may be expedient to notice‘a few 
historical and other facts. The expenditure 
made by the Government in subduing the re- 
bellion was foreseen at the outset to be, as it 
has been, the most stupendous known in an- 
cient or modern times. The chief agent of the, 
associated banks of New York admitted, during 
the period when the Government was conduct- 
ing the war on the basis of loans made by those 
banks, that either the Government or the banks, 
if not both, would fail if those loans continued. 
The scheme, therefore, of conducting the war 
on the basis of specie payments was found im- 
practicable. ‘There was evidently not enough 
specie within the reach of the Government to 
enable it to make an expenditure in that medi- 
um, the greatest known to history, and this 
because, first, the precious metals are coined 
chiefly for the ordinary purposes of commerce 
and not for those purposes and the wants also 
of a great war; arid, second, because the pre- 


cious metals iad been habitually expelled from 


the country by means ofthe ‘small note circula- 
tion that had extensively ‘prevailed in all the 
States. There was a clear necessity, therefore, 
for some other description of money to enable 
the Government to carry into effect the several 
granted powers to declare and conduct war, to 
provide and maintain a navy and army, and to 
regulate commerce during war on the basis of 
war. The question what that money should 
be was settled in the preceding history of other 
great nations involved in war. The Parlia- 
ment of England, for the purpose of the war 
with France, was compelled to make the bills 
of the Bank of England—which Mr. Pitt said 
was a great engine of state—in effect a tender 
for débts, which act remained in force and ef- 
fect for several years after the war had termin- 
ated. Without referring to the expedients of 
a like kind of France during her revolutionary 
period, or to those of other important nations, 
the experience of Great Britain, the most opu- 
lent nation of the world at the time of her con- 
flict with France, must be sufficient to settle 
the question of fact that a resort to legal ten- 
der acts is an unavoidable necessity of war. 

Does our Constitution, in conferring the 
power to declare and conduct war, and to pro- 
vide and maintain an army and navy, give to 
Congress the power that was exercised by the 
Parliament of Great Britain in the war with 
France? 

We think there can be no room to question 
this point. Althongh our Government is one 
of limited powers, yet, with respect to the 
powers conferred, its authority is ag full, com- 
plete, and unlimited as is that of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain over the same subject- 
matter. Whatever in the experience of great 
nations is shown to be necessary in the conduct 
of war is-as necessary for us as for them. The 
Congress of the United States, when the great 
emergency of war arises, is authorized to de- 
cide as a question of fact whether or not it is 
‘necessary and proper to adopt any one of the 
usual means for managing the finances of a na- 
tioit in war adopted by modern nations, and the 
decision made must, on the well-known prin- 
ciples applied in the United States Bank case, 
be final and conclusive. In that litigation it 
was held that a bank being one of the known 
and usual means for carrving into effect some 
of the special powers, the decision of Congress, 
that it was a necessary and proper means, was 
conclusive upon the court. 

Bat the Constitution itself contains ample 
evidence to show that the powers of the Con- 
stitution in war are enlarged by that emergen- 
cy beyond those powers which are suitable to a 
condition of peace. 
and 5th articles of the amendments, and with 
respect to the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, show one rule for war and another for 


‘peace, which resttictive clauses imply that the 


Official position either to declare against it or 


The restriction in the 3d_ 


[Decemperr 23, 1865, 
power to conduct war is enlarged during the 
emergency of war so as to embrace whatever jc 
necessary and proper for the safety of the coun - 
try in that great struggle for its life. |; ;. 
manifest that making the bills issued a legal 
tender gave them the required circulation and 


standing over the Union to make them objects 


of general desire, which qualities they would 
not have possessed if their acceptance had not 
been made compulsory. It is not reasonable 
to suppose that those who went to the field 
would have readily gone there if debts cou)! 
have been enforced by foreign and domestic 
creditors in gold and silver at home, while they 
were paid in Treasury notes not a legal tender, 
and consequently at a large discount, measured 
by,the precious metals. ‘The power to make 
those bills a legal tender in war is as much 
conferred as is any power of the Constitution. 

There is so much to commend in the man- 
agement of the Treasury Department that we 
regret being obliged, by the momentous im. 
portance of the subject, to differ from its head 
as to the legality and expediency of a power 
which we deem essential in the conduct of a 
war of great magnitude, and which others 
would use to our disadvantage in a struggle 
with them, and with unquestioned right as one 
of the necessities in war of modern nations, 


CENTRALIZATION. 


Tue pleasant chronicle relates that when the 
doughty and pious cavalier Don Quixote be- 
held afar off the wind-mills quietly grinding 
their grist, he thanked Heaven for the oppor- 
tunity, and proceeded to inflict summary and 
direful punishment upon those wicked and mon- 
strous giants. In like manner some wel!-mean- 
ing doctrinaire, writing in the Evening Post, 
catches sight of a tranquil statement of this 
journal that the natural rights of the citizens 
should be protected by the Government, and, 
commending his soul to Heaven, he scolds it 
and sneers at it and lustily denounces it, under 
the solemn but sincere delusion that it is no- 
thing but the wicked and monstrous giant Cen- 
tralization which he is attacking. 

The good Don Quixote was very valorous 
and thrust his lance vigorously into the sails of 
the mill, but when the winds of heaven filled 
them they wrenched his weapon from his hands 
and left him a rather sorry and absurd specta- 
cle. So even as the mill placidly went on 
grinding grist, including the Don, the funda- 
mental truth of our Government continues to 
be true whatever becomes of theories and theo- 
rizers. 

The treatise upor the value and place of the 
local State Governments in our system to which 
our worthy critic treats his readers, which he 
enriches with citations from De TocauevILLe 
and Mi.t, and which he properly calls the A 
B C of our political system, is excellent. It is 
true as far as it goes, but the ingenious writer 
has yet very much to learn. He has yet to 
understand that the municipality in every dec- 
gree is not abolished because fundamental rights 
are guaranteed by the national authority ; nor 
does centralization follow upon a rigorous pro- 
tection of those rights. And he must Jecarn 
the great folly of reasoning from the absolute 
monarchy of Louis XIV.’s France to the Re- 
public of the United States. 

Indeed, so unfitted is our vehement critic 
for a Mentor in American political philosophy 
that in a part of the same column in which the 
bugbear of Consolidation is defied he virtual- 
ly complains that the President did not insist 
more stubbornly upon settling the question of 
reconstruction for himself, instead of leaving it 
to Congress. The critic’s ‘‘democracy” is of 
that kind which used to prefer the will of AN- 
DREW JACKSON to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. The President, on the contrary, is 
a democrat of the school which prefers to leave 
the decision of vital questions of the public wel- 
fare to the representatives of the people, cxpe- 
cially when, as now, their election of last year 
has been ratified by the overwhelming unanim- 
ity of the country. A mind so morbidly alive 
to the least suspicion of centralization as that 
of our good censor might be supposed to be a 
little more sensitive than it seems to be to thc 
perils of power lodged in one man. Fortu- 
nately the President has that true democratic 
sensitiveness. He knows that his action has 
sprung from the necessity of the case, and has 
been purely arbitrary. It is therefore not a 
point upon which he wishes to be stubborn. 

The Emancipation Amendment is only an 
illustration of that national guarantee, of popu- 
lar liberty the justice and advantage of which 
we assert. And we claim that it should not 
only declare every man’s personal rights to be 
inviolable, but that it shall take care to make 
them so by giving the most ample redress for 
their violation. It will naturally look to thc 
State authority to execute its will in this mat- 
ter. But it will not leave that will at the mer- 
cy of the State authority. It will not again, 
for instance, suffer South Carolina or any Statc 
to expel Mr. Hoar for seeking lawfal redress 
in the State court; and if the State authority 
of Georgia is not sufficient to protect the editor 
of the Post in the fullest and freest expression 
of his opinions any where in that State, the 
supreme authority will hold that State auther- 
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ity to rigorous aceount, and let our friend take 
heart. Neither consolidation nor horrors like 
those of the French Revolution will follow. 
Experience in this country has shown that 
with our peculiar system the danger to popu- 
lar liberty will always proceed not from cen- 
tralization, but from defiance of the supreme 
power. 
sary to insist upon generosity and not upon 
selfishness, so the local instinct is so strong 
with us that it is necessary to enforce the na- 
tional supremacy. 

The distinction is very clear to a mind which 
js not distempered by a morbid fear of the peo- 
ple. The personal rights of every man in Ala- 
bama are as safe under the protection of the 
United States as they are under that of Ala- 
bama. Shall we seem even move ignorant 
than now if we add that they are safer? The 
people of Alabama have their rights in that 
State. But the people of the United States 
have also their rights there: and if the State 
can not henceforth protect them—as it. cer- 
tainly has not hitherto—the United States un- 
doubtedly will.” 


CURRENCY CONTRACTION. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury, in his an- 
nual report, grapples with the Currency ques- 
tion squarely and manfully. He adheres to 
the doctrine of his Fort Wayne Speech. He 
still holds that the only way of bringing down 
the price of gold and commodities is by calling 
in and canceling a portion of the legal tender 
money now afloat. And this he proposes to do, 
first, by declaring the compound t notes 
no longer a legal tender after their maturity ; 
and, secondly, by exchanging, from time to 
time, long six per cent. bonds for United States 
notes to the extent of from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, the notes to be canceled as fast 
as received. Many of the arguments which 
have been urged against currency contraction 
he undertakes to refute. He says that his 
plan will involve no commercial crisis, because 
the currency contraction will naturally be grad- 
ual; that no serious diminution of the public 
revenues need be apprehended, as, in fact, the 
public revenue depends on the productiveness 
of labor, which will be enhanced by raising the 
intrinsic value of the currency ; that, so far as 
the national banks are concerned, ‘‘it is better 
they should be embarrassed now than bank- 
rupted hereafter.” Should no contraction be 
inaugurated, he predicts that the inflation now 


Wwe 


- in progress will continue steadily until it cul- 


minates, within two years, in a crash far more 
terrible than the revulsions of 1857 or 1837. 

This is excellent doctrine, and does credit 
to Mr. M‘Cuxiioven’s skill as a political econ- 
omist. Nothing is clearer than that gold can 
not fall to par or commodities to their old 
prices so long as we have $734,218,000 of ir- 
redcemable paper-money in circulation. No- 
thing is more certain than that if this volume 
of paper-money could, by a process of funding 

_or by any other process, be reduced one-half, 
or even one-third, gold would fall, the currency 
would improve, living would be cheaper, spec- 
ulation would decline, and industry and trade 
would be placed upon a stable basis. 

But in real life it is not always of as much 
‘consequence to discover what is theoretically 
right as what is practically feasible. Abstract 
principles are very well indeed, and we should 
always conform to them as nearly as we can; 
but they can only be adopted as an absolute 
rule of conduct when they are susceptible of 
practical application. Before the country ac- 
quiesces in Mr. M‘Cutioven’s plan for con- 
tracting the currency to the extent of one-third 
Within three years people will naturally like to 
have some assurance that such contraction can 
be effected; and that it will not, if attempted 
and subs: ;;ently abandoned as a failure, in- 
volve us in greater evils than now surround us, 
It is hardly necessary to demonstrate, for in- 
stance, that a policy which might compel the 
Government either to break faith with its cred- 
itors or to issue more legal tenders in 1867 
and 1868 would do more mischief than can be 
wrought by the present depreciation of the cur- 
rency. And if there be reasonable ground for 
apprehending that such might be the ultimate 
effect of the adoption of a system of contrac- 
tion at the present time the public will be slow 
to approve it, strongly as it may recommend 
itself to their Judgment as a matteg.of theory. 

Let us look at the facts. A few weeks ago 
bonds were selling at -103, and 
gold was 144. Mr. undertook 
tund $50,000,000 of compound-interest notes 
which had passed out of circulation by the ef- 

fect of the interest accumulated on them. The 

consequence was a decline in Five-Twenties'to 

99. They have since recovered one-half of 

one per cent. Gold, which was 147 when the 
negotiation was completed, is now in the neigh- 
borhood of 145. Now, according to the esti- 
mates contained in this Report, the income for 
the fiscal year 1865-6 will fall short of the ex- 
penditure by $112,194,000. This sum will 
have to be borrowed—on: Five-Twenty bonds, 
of course. There would be no difficulty in 
borrowing this sum on Five-Twenty bonds at 
or above par during the period were no cur- 
rency contraction impending, With that pros- 


And just as in daily life it is neces- 


pect the issue of new proposals is uncertain: 
People certainly will not give par for new Five- 
Twenties when they can buy the issue of No- 
vember, 1865, with six weeks’ gold interest 
accrued, at 994. It may be said that the Sec- 
retary need not insist on getting jar for his 
loan. He may accept 94, for instance, as Mr. 
Cuase did on a memorable eccasion. This is 
‘not Mr. M‘Cut.ouen’s view. He says in his 
Report that the United States ought not to pay 
over 6 per cent. for money. If he began to 
borrow at a figure equal to 7 per cent. in gold 
he would have to pay 8 per cent. for the next 
loan, 10 per cent. for the next, and so on. 
By-submitting to such shaves the Secretary 
would increase the debt about as rapidly as the 
War and Navy departments decreased their ex- 
penditures. We take for granted that, so far 
} as this $112,194,000 is concerned, the Secre- 
tary will not: offer his bonds below par. No- 
thing can prevent their being subscribed for 
except the dread of coming contraction. That 
may. If it does, there is an end, of course, to 
all hopes of further sales of bonds with a view 
to the reduction of the currency during the 
year 1865-6. 

During the fiscal year 1866-7 the. Secre- 
tary figures a balance of $111,682,000 excess 
of income over expenditure. But before De- 
cember 31, 1866, $187,549,646 of debt cer- 
tificates and other short securities will mature. 
To pay these will require not only the whole 
estimated surplus, but $76,130,000 besides— 
to be borrowed as before on Five-Twenty bonds. 
This amount of money must be raised before one 
dollar of currency can be canceled. 

In 1867 and 1868 not less than $848, 323,591 
of Seven-Thirty notes and other securities ma- 
ture as well as $173,000,000 of compound-in- 
terest notes—say in all $1,021,323,591. The 
holders of these various securities are entitled 
to demand the currency for them. On the 
days on which they severally mature Govern- 
ment must stand ready to do one of three 
things—either to pay one hundred cents on 
the dollar for its maturing obligations, or to 
give the holders a new security at least equiva- 
lent in value in the open market to the old 
one; or to confess itself bankrupt, and to let 
its liabilities go by default. 

It does not need much financial experience 
to discern the fact that if, in the year 1866, 
there has been any material curtailment of the 
currency, Five-Twenty bonds will not command 
par in the year 1867. As we have mentioned 
above, the first attempt at contraction——-which 
applied exclusively to inert compound notes 
clogged with large amounts of accumulated in- 
terest—caused Five-Twenties to decline from 
103 to 9g. It is easy to see that further en- 
terprises in the same direction, especially if the 
notes withdrawn were ordinary legal tenders, 
would insure a much heavier decline. The Sec- 
retary himself admits that a material “‘ shrink- 
age” in the prices of all commodities — includ- 
ing public securities—would be caused by the 
adoption of his plan. How then does he pro- 
pose to meet his maturing liabilities in 1867? 

We have spoken of Five-Twenties alone, but 
to meet an obvious objection, we may add that 
the arguments which apply to them apply with 
equal force to every other form of United States 
security. The decline caused by the funding 
operation of October was as marked on Seven- 
Thirty notes and Ten-Forty bonds as on Five- 
Twenties. The Ten-Forties sold at 89}, the 
Seven-Thirty notes at 96. Bonds bearing a 
higher rate of interest than 6 per cent. would 
sell for less than 6 per cent. bonds, as the offer 
of an exorbitant high rate would be regarded 
as a confession of insolvency. If Five-Twenty 
bonds can not be sold no other bonds can. 

This is th. objection to the practical work- 
ing of Mr. M‘Cuttoven’s plan of contraction. 
Within thirty-six months he has $1, 200,000,000 
of short notes and other securities to pay off'in 
currency, On the day these notes mature they 
must be paid or the Government is bankrupt. 
If by any theoretical experiments, with a view 
to contraction, Five-Twenty bonds have been 
depressed to go, it will be idle to offer them in 
exchange for the maturing notes. People will 
not take them. They will demand their mon- 
ey. And if the Government manages to get 
itself into a predicament of this kind, capital- 
ists and money-lenders will naturally take ad- 
vantage of-it. When Coss left the Govern- 
ment without money to meet the interest on 
the public debt on ist January, 1861, the most 
loyal bankers deemed 12 per cent. per annum 
not too much to ask for a temporary loan to 
supply the deficiency. If, in 1867, Mr. M‘Cut- 
LoucH theorizes the Government into a like 
strait, he will find the most ardent Republican 
bankers ready to drive with him quite as hard 
a 

This objection will fall to the ground if Five- 
Twenty Bonds should so improve in public esti- 
mation at home and abroad as to be continually 
in demand in all kinds of money markets at or 
above par. This being the case, Mr. M‘Cut- 
LouGH’s scheme of contraction would at once be- 
come feasible, and would be the wisest possible 
policy. But unless the Secretary can give the 
country some assurance that his bonds will 50 
continue to command par or thereabouts, it is 
to be feared that his method of bringing us 


back to specie payments will be generally re- 


garded as involving at least as much danger as 
it promises advantage. 


THE DANGER OF A MAJORITY. 


ConGREss meets under the most favorable 
auspices. There are very difficult questions to 
be settled, but the course of the President and 
the Elections have fully iliuminated the situa- 
tion. 


We trust, therefore, that Congress will be. 


mindful of the dangers of a vast majority. The 
party of the Administration has two-thirds of 
the House. It can do what it chooses, and it 
should therefore choose with the utmost calm- 
ness and deliberation. To the normal action 
of a tree government in peaceful times a vigor- 
ous and able opposition is essential. But the 
present Opposition is neither. It is curiously 
deficient in names of distinction, while the Ad- 
ministration is signally strong. If the Opposi- 
tion candidate for Speaker is to be considered 
its leader, it is very clear that, had the mem- 
bers from the unorganized States been at once 
admitted, the Opposition would have been led 
"and its policy dictated by the old masters of 
the Democratic party. 

The chief danger of a huge majority is not 
so much impatience of contradiction from th¥ 
Opposition as it is crudity and extravagance of 
suggestion from its own members, which the Op- 
position may not have wit enough thoroughly to 
search and expose. In the present Congress, 
therefore, if the majority be wise, a part of its 
own number will do the legitimate work of an Op- 
position upon such occasions. There are many 
legislative propositions of which the spirit is 
perfectly right while the method is as clearly 
injudicious. The party Opposition will attack 
of course upon the ground of the intention, but 
the true difference among Union men will be 
upon the point of detail and execution. 

It is with questions involving such differ- 
ences that this Congress will largely deal; and 
we look for able and most generous and friend- 
ly debates. The crisis in public affairs is vital, 
as it has often been before. The action of 
Congress has a consequent importance which 
can not easily be overstated. But no body of 
legislators ever had a clearer knowledge of the 
wishes and views of their constituents; and the 
dangers of the vast majority are so obvious that 
we readily believe so intelligent a body will 
avoid them as much as possible, and do only 

what they ought, and not merely what they 
can 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH. 


FENIANISM seems to be in great danger of 
disappearing ina laugh. The American Sen- 
ate of the Irish Republic have impeached and 
removed the Fenian chief, Mr. Jonn O’Ma- 
HonY. It was a summary process. At.four 
o’clock on a certain Friday President O’Ma- 
HONY was served with a notice of charges, and 
summoned to respond within at hours. 
Failing to do so he was impeached and tried on 
Saturday evening, and before midnight justice 
was done on Cawdor. 

Thereupon the tempest broke. The Chicago 
Centre telegraphs to the impeaching body: 
‘¢ We intend a public demonstration sustaining 
action of Senate. Will we go on? Answer 
at length and immediately.” To this request 
a reply was returned which, in its awful and 
heroic tone, might have announced an armed 
descent of invincible Celtic hosts upon the 
despicable soil of the churlish Saxon. 
question is the removal of an officer charged 
with violating his oath and extravagant ex- 
pense; and this is the announcement: ‘‘Go 
ahead! Thecrisishascome! We must meet 
it like wise and brave men! The Senate will do 
their duty to Ireland. Be true in doing yours.” 

This was not to be tamely endured by the 


party of the O’Manony. They instantly raised 


the battle-cry, and ‘‘ The Fenians of Manhat- 
tan” appealed ‘‘to their brothers of North 
America” in an address of the most Emerald 
eloquence. The Senate is denounced as ‘‘a 
sectional combination of perfidious Irishmen,” 
who “‘have prostituted the high position of 
Fenian Senatorship to the most ignoble pur- 
poses.” Seven years have placed the Fenian 
Brotherhood upon its present pinnacle of glory, 


while: **Foremost among its boldest, truest, 


and most talented defenders stands the name 
of Joun O’Manony, like a star in the heavens, 
receiving new lustre from the clouds which ob- 
secure for an instant but vanish before its pow- 
er.” To attack Jonn O’Manony is ‘to kick 
against the goad.” And an ardent volunteer 
writes in hot haste to the papers, imploring all 
faithful Fenians to ‘‘ Leave all to Joun O’Ma- 
HONY—A man whose name yet can be only 
rivaled by the illustrious Wasuinetos, the 
hero of our adopted country.” ‘‘Shall we for- 
get him ?” cries this enthusiastic O’MaHonIaN. 
‘‘No, a thousand times no! Go in with O’Ma- 
for glory or death!” 

The Senate of the Irish Republic in America 
must look to its ways. There are plainly two 
sides to the question; and if once the inspiring 
ery of Erin-go-Shillelah! bursts out along the 
opposing Celtic lines the caitiff Saxon tyrant 
may slumber yet a little longer before his hour 
of doom. 


The 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue President's Message is treated in another column. 


REPORTS OF THE PARTMENTsS, 
Secretary Harlan, of the In ~ our mill- 
ions and a half acres of public lands have ar 


isposed 
pede om the fiscal year ending June 30, of which over 


revenues ha 
res 694,7 
28, leaving a surplus of $861,430. 
419 offices having beert opened during th 
and moneys transmitted to the oon amount of 1,860,122: 
large amount of business 


Secretary Stanton, of the War De begins his 
—— with the following comprehensive statement : The 
mili appropriations the last Congress amounted 
to the sum of five hundred and sixteen millions two htun- 
dred and forty thousand one handred and thirty-one dollars 
and seventy cents ($516,240,131 70). The inilitary exti- 
.vates for the next fiscal year, after careful revision, 
a oount to thirty-three millions eight hundred and fourteen 
th sand four hundred and sixty-one dollars and eighty- 
tha 2e cents ($33,814,461 83). The national military foree on 
the let of May, 1865, numbered one mi!:’ » five hundred and 
sixteen men. It is proposed to reduce milit esta b- 
lishment to fifty thousand troops, and over eight hundred 
thousand have-already been mustered out of service. 
The Segretary recounts with considerable detuil the bis- 
tory of the.war during its last r. He pays a well-de- 
served tribute to Lieutenant- rant, from whose 
appointment he dates the greatest successes of the Union 
armies. March 
tary force of all arms was 965,591 men, which, by the ist 


ence, are: : 
clothing; 4th, transportation; and 5th, subsistence «u 
lies. The troops disbanded were chiefly volunteers. 


Their toils and sufferings, their marches, battles, and 
victories, have not ‘diminished the value of that Govern- 
ment to them; so that any new fe would encounter 
equal or greater force for its reduction ; and none can ever 
spring up with such advantages at the start, or be con- 
ducted with superior means, ability, or prospect of suc- 
cess. A foreign war would intensify the national feeling, 
and once misled, would rejoice to atone their 
error by rallying to the national flag. The question of 


-time in which armies could be raised to repel invasion is, 


therefore, the only question relating to t 

As regards ammunition the Government retains in ita 
arsenals more than a million of the best quality of arms 
and “pee The artillery on hand tasks the depart- 
ment for its means of storage. Of all the other requisites, 
such as clothing and subsistence, the t either 

them on hand or at instant command. 

General Grant's report of his conduct of the Union 
armies from the time of his appointment as Lieutenant- 
General is as interesting in its manner as in its matter. 
He discloses some novel features of Butler's share in the 
campaign against Richmond and his with the 
disaster at Fort Fisher. He pays a graceful tribute to 
Generals Sherman and Sheridan. ‘ 


RECONSTRUCTION, 


On the 6th instant the Legislature of Georgia ratified 
pet Constitutional Amendment by an overwhelming ma- 


udge Johnston, of the Jefferson Circuit 
Court, has dismissed the complaint against General Palm- 
ery commanding in that State, of enticing slaves to leave 
their masters, on the ground that the requisite number 
of States had concufred in the Amendment at the time 
the indictment was found, and that therefore slavery 1s 
at an end, and there can be no criminal prosecution in 
such a case as General Palmer has issned a proc- 
lamation declaring that slavery has ceased to exist in 
Kentucky, and he also advises the colored people, if they 
shall be refused permission to travel in public conveyances, 
to apply to the courts for redress. ‘ 

Both Houses of the Louisiana Legislature have adopted 
a resolution: declaring that Mesers. Hahn and Cutler, 
elected United States Senators by the previous Legiela-. 
ture, are not entitled to represent the State in the Na- 
tional Senate, and on the 7th chose Mr. Randall Hunt to 
supersede one of them. 

On the Sth instant the Legislature of Viren. by an 
almost unanimous vote of both Houses, passed a re- 


pealing the acts of the Legislature heretofore passed eon- 
senting to the transfer of Jefferson and Berkeley counties 
to the State of West Virginia. a 


CONGRESS. 


December 5: 

In the Senate, the House resolution for a special com- 
mittee of fifteen on the subject of the rebejlions States was 
laid over. —Other bilis were introduced ; and at 2.30 p.m. 
the President’s Message was received and read. 

In the House, Mr. Kaymond submitted the credentials 
of Mr. who contests Mr. Brooks's seat. Mr. Dodge 
was allowed the privileges of the floor.— A resointion was 
adopted inquiring into the expediency of abolishing the 
office of Provost Marshal-General.—A resolution was 


nat the repudiation of the public debt, with but 
vote, given by Mr. L. 8. Ken- 
tucky.—The President's Message was read. 
6: 

In the Senate, were 
nounced, which do not differ ly from those of fast 
year. Mr. Sherman, et the head of the : 
tee, gives to Mr. Feseenden. 

In the House, a bill was introduced by Mr. Thayer to 
amend the act declaring the who shall act as Pres- 


ident of the United States in case of the death, resigna- 
tion, removal, or disability of the President. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. é 
December 11: 
In the Senate, Mr. Wilson of eol- 


Was a 
—Certain amendments proposed by nion State Ven- 
tral Committee of Pennsylvania, probi®iting Sag assum! 


Commi 
Me Morrill, of Vermont, is at the teed @f the Ways and 
Means; Myr. Washburne, of fil Chairman of the 
Commerce; Mr. Banka, of Ma on 
Affaire, with Raymond, of New Yerk, for second. 
250,000 copies of General Grant 


NEWS ITEMS. 

On the 1st instant General Graat arrived in Charleston 
and was received with gzeat eushusiasm, an interesting 
feature of which was the Gcmonstration made by the col- 
cred people. 

The wreekers have raised « large portion of tae temeue 
rebel iron-clad, the Merrimac, w was sank off Norfolk. 

The Ri¢hmond Republic says that the United States 

Department in that city has fesued to desti- 
tute citizeus, «ince the 12th of last June, 520,400 rations, 
and is now issuing 1:,000 rations per week, After the 

iveontinued. 


| 


inst. the issue is tv be d 
Linoula, of Bustod has been re-elected, 


of ‘s Re- 


t 


1 


tall 


> 


sales 
yet disposed of there are 132,255,085 acres. : 
The the Treasnry, Mr. M‘Cullough, reporta — 
the maximum of the debt in Auguet to have been caly Set 
$2,750,000,000. He is in favor of contracting the curren- 
cy. This subject is abundantly considered in the previous 
coluinns, 
oF Bay, Was augmented to the number of 1,516,000, In _ hy 
regard to our preparations for hostilities, in case of an- . Sus 
other rebellion or a foreign war, the Secretary furnishes Sy 
some valuable statistics. Hesays: 
| “The chief demands for war, as shown our ex - 5 i 
) | 
; 
of suffrage.—A committee te te 
rred to the 
also prohibiting secession, were read arid refe 
Judiciary Committee.—Resolutions strongly supporting 
the Monroe were offered A res- 
lution was passed to refurnigh the 
In the House, Mr. Schenck offered resolutions concern 
ing affairs in Mexico, condemnatory of the ota Ay 
tablish an empire there, which were to 
eign Affairs Committee.—A bill was offered - bee 
port was referred. . 
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VALPARAISO. 

VA.tpararso, the principal port of Chili, which 
the blockade instituted by a Spanish fleet has just 
brought prominently into notice, consists of a long, 
parrow street. Trade is in the hands of the En- 
giish, Americans, and French; and a handsome 
suburb on the heights above Valparaiso is almost 
exclusively inhabited by them. Valparaiso has 
become a port of great importance since the inde- 
pendence of Chili. There are extensive bonding 
warehouses, in which goods are deposited to the 
amount of many million dollars annually. Besides 
ine ships engaged in the import and export trade 
of Chili, Valparaiso is a most convenient port for 
vessels from the eastern coast of Asia, the islands 
of the Pacific, the western coast of North America ; 
and they may be provisioned without even coming 
toanchor. 

It is stated thath ‘e French and English Gov- 
ernments do not inte ‘re, the European commer- 
cial establishments in at city will be utterly de- 
stroved. The foreign ‘de is said to amount to 
eighty millions of dollars. The entire transit trade is 
‘in the hands of foreigners, dall the merchandise in 
Chili is foreiczn. The Ch ns have their mercan- 
tile establishments at Sant +o, Taica, Concepcion, 
and othertowns in theinter +; but they have com- 
paratively few on the coast vhere there are only 
French, English, Germans, and Belgians. 

It appears, therefore, to be against foreign com- 
merce rather than against Chili that Admiral Pare- 
ya_is making war. It is believed that both En- 
gland and France have remonstrated, and this 
probably is the reason that Admiral Parrya has 

_been commanded by his government to suSpend 
warlike operations «ntil he shall receive further 
orders, ‘ 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Barnara's History,” &, 


FOLLOWING UP THE SCENT. 


- Davie’s stables were soon found; also Davis 
—Davis of the stable stably, all waistcoat, all 
pockets, all wide-awake, with a wisp of spotted 
cambric round his neck, a straw in his mouth, 
and no legs to speak of. This gentleman—not 
insensible to the attractions of her Majesty’s pro- 
file in low relief on a neat medallion— 
distinctly remembered supplying a fly on the 
morning in question. It was his green 
fly, and-he drove it himself. The gentleman 
desired him to drive to the Great Western Kail- 
way Station. The was in deep mourning, 
and looked as if she had been crying. When 
they got to Paddington, the gentleman gave him 
half-a-crown over and above hisfare. The lug- 
gage all belonged to the lady. A porter took it 
off the cab and carried it into the station. Da- 
vis thought he should know the porter again if 
he saw him. He was a tall, red-haired man 
with only one eye. Did not hear it said to what 
station on the line the lady and gentleman were 
going. Was quite willing, however, to go over 
to the Great Western Terminus and do what he 
could to identify the porter. 

So Mr. Davis shuffled himself into a light over- 
coat, accepted a seat in Saxon's Hansom, and 
one-eyed porter was found without difficulty. His 
name was Bell. He remembered the lady and 

tleman quite well. The lady left her um- 

lla in the first-class waiting-room, and he 
found it theré. He ran after the train as it was 
moving away from the platform, but could not 
get up with the carriage soon enough to restore 
the umbre H-wever, the gentleman came 
back to London tha same evening and inquired 
about it. Gave Bell a shilling for his trouble. 
The luggage was labeled Clevedon. He was 
certain it was Clevedon, because he had labeled 
it with his own hands, and remembered having 
first of all labeled it Cleve, by mistake. Of all 
these was of the 
had -im ‘them. on memory ; 
othertvise he did not suppose he should have re- 
tained a more distinct recollection of those two 


daily. 
‘This testimony shaped Saxon’s course for him. 
He dismissed Davis, reeompensed Bell, 
two o'clock was speeding away toward the west. 
Tt was the down express; and yet how slowly: 
the train Seemed to.go! Leaning back in a cor- 
ner of the carriage, he watched phe flitting of 
the landscape, and iistened to the eager 
of the engine*witfr an impatience that far out- 
stripped the pace at which they were going. He 
counted the stations; ‘he counted the minutes, 
the quarters, the half hours, the hours, The 
. five minutes’ delay at Didcot, the ten minutes at 
Swindon, the ten minutes at Bristol irritated 
him-almost beyond endurance. ‘He had no eyes 
for the rich autumnal country. He saw not, or 
saw without observing, the *‘ proud keep” of 


Windsor abore its antique woods; | 


the silt@regray ‘Thames, with its sentinel willows 
and woeden slopes; the fair city of Bath, seated 
ainidst Hef amphitheatre of hills; and Bristol, 
gloomy with the smoke of many furnaces. All 
he thought of, all he desired to see, all he aimed 


at now, was edon. 

Shartly after half past five he reachéd Bristol. 
At half ‘six he arrived at his destina- 
tion. * 


were omnibuses waiting 
about the little st He took a close fly, 
being anxious to avoid all danger of recogni- 
tion, and desired to be driven to the best hotel 
in the plece. There was but one, a large white 
house “With a- garden, overlooking the Bristol 
Channel. The day was waning and the tide 
was high on as a 
moment among wer : 

over to the shadowy Welsh hills far away. The 


| she was a ‘‘ new arrival” 
had not been on the hill to-day. He had passed 


than of the hundreds of others upon 


and by | 


landlord, waiting at the door of the ho.cl to re- 
ceive him, thought that his newly-arrived guest 
was admiring the setting sun, the placid sea with 


its path of fire, the little cove under the cliffs, , 


and the steamer in the offing: but Saxon was 
scarcely conscious of the scene before him. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
THE DAUGHTER OF OCBAN. 


No Mr. Forsyth had been heard of at the Roy- 
al Hotel, Clevedon, and no lady whom any per- 
son belonging to the house could identify with 
Saxon’s description of Helen Riviére. The head 
waiter, a middle-aged man of clerical popes, 
su that the gentleman should send for 
Mr. Slatter. Learning that Mr. Slatter was the 
superintendent of rural police, Saxon at once 
dispatched a messenger to request his presence ; 
whereupon the clerical waiter. respectfully in- 
quired whether the gentleman had dined. 

But Saxon had neither dined nor breakfasted 
that day, nor slept in a bed for four nights past ; 
so he desired the waiter to serve whatever could 
be made ready immediately, flung himself’upon 
a sofa, and, overwhelmed with fatigue, fell pro- 
foundly asleep. 

ht seemed to. him that he had scarcely closed 
his eyes when a strange voice awoke him, and he 


| found the waiter shouting in his ear, the dinner 


on the table, and Mr. Inspector Slatter waiting 
to with him. 

. Slatter re the majesty of the 
English law to the extent of some six feet three, 
and was a huge, bronzed, i keen- 
eyed giant, with a soft rich voice, and a broad 
Somersetshire accent. He had not heard of any 
Mr. Forsyth at Clevedon, and he was positive 
that no such name had been added to the visit- 
ors’ list up at the Reading-rooms. He had, 
however, observed a lady in very deep black sit- 
ting alone on the Old Church Hill both yester- 
day and the day before. Not having been on 
the hill himself, Mr. Inspector Slatter could not 


say whether the lady was or old; but that 
4 he did not doubt. She 


that way half a dozen times, and could not have 


failed to see her if she had been there. As to 
finding out where this might be lodging, 
nothing was easier. would guaran- 


tee that information within a couple of hours. 
Se Saxon sat down to his solitary diuner, and 
Mr. Slatter departed on his mission. Rather 
before than after the expiration of two hours he 
came back, having ascertained all that he had 
romised to learn. Miss Riviere had indeed 


natClevedon. She-arrived five days before, f- 


accompanied by a gentleman who returned to 
London by the next up-train, leaving hér in” 
apartments at Weston Cottage, down by the 
Green Beach. This very day, however, shortly 
after twelve, the same gentleman had come to 
fetch her away to Bristol, and they had left 
his hat, bade the I 

on snatched up his the Inspector 
lead the way, and rushed off to Weston Cottage, 
to interrogate the landlady. He was received in 
the passage by a gaunt spinster, who at once in- 
formed him that she was entertaining a party of 
friends, and could not possibly attend to his in- 
quiries. But Saxon was quite too much in earn- 
est to be daunted by grim looks and short an- 
swers; so, instead of politely requesting leave 
to call again at a more convenient opportunity, 
he wg bag the door behind him and said : 

‘*T have but two or three questions to put to 
you, madam. Answer those, 
mediately. Can you tell me in what 
your lodger was going when she left here?” 

‘*If you will call again, young man,” began 
the lady, drawing herself up with a little dig- 
nified quiver of the head, ‘‘ any time after twelve 
to-morrow—” 


day to fetch ‘Miss Rivitre owes and the apart- 
pre ged for one 


paid his -hotel 
ins r, and was once again on his way. 
hen came the g road ; the monotonous 


a 
x 


and warmth. Next the station, with the up- 
train just-steaming in; porters. running. along 
the platform; first-class passengers peering out 
| cozily through close-shut windows; and the en- 
gine all glow, smoke, and impatience, panting 
for release. Here Saxon exchanged the dismal 
hotel: fly for a warm corner in a dimly-lighted 
railway carriage, and so sped on again till the 
train stopped at the Bristol station, where he 
alighted, jamped into a cab, and bade the driver 
take him to Cumberland Basin. 

The way to this placd lay through a tangled 
maze of narrow by-streets, over lighted bridges, 
along silent quays, and beside the floating har- 
bor thick with masts, till they came to an office 
‘ close against a pair of huge gates, beyond which 
more masts were dimly visible. here were 
lights in the sn aro this office, the door of 
which was presently opened by a sleepy porter, 
who, being boats which 
had left Cumberland Basin that day, said he 
would call Mr. Lillicrap, and vanished. After 
a delay of several minutes Mr. Lillicrap came 
out of an inner room—a small, pallid young 
man, redolent of tobacco and rum, and di 
to be snappish. ‘‘ Boats?” he said, ‘‘ boats? 
Very extraordinary hour to come there asking 
about boats. Did people suppose that boats 
went out from the basin at midnight? Had 
any boats gone out that day? Absurd question! 
Of course boats had gone out. Boats went out 
every day. There had been a boat to Iifracombe 
—that went at five; a boat to Hayle—at half 
past three; one to Swansea—at past four; 
and the daily boat to Portishead at two, Any 
others? Oh yes, to be sure—one other, the 


boat. Went about twice a month, and started 
to-day about four.” 

For Bordeaux! Saxon’s pulse leaped at the 
name. 

“‘ The Daughter of Ocean carries passengers of 
course ?” he 

**Oh of course.” 

ais reed prude is a regular steam-service, is there 
not, between Bordeaux and America?” 


Mr. Lillicrap stared and laughed. 
“To be sure there is,” he i ‘‘The 
French service. But what traveler in his senses 


should 


to be obliging despite his irascibility, of- 

to’send the porter with him to a certain 
booking-office where these particulars might 
perhaps be ascertained.’ So Saxon followed the 
man over a little draw-bridge and:across a 
dreary yard full of casks and packing-cases to 
another office, where, although it was so long 
past business hours, a pleasant kind of foreman 
came down to speak to him. The books, he 
said, were locked up, and the clerks gone hours 
ago; but he himself remembered the lady and 
gentleman perfectly well. poo ge wore deep 


passage and paid the double fare in advance. 
came on board a little after three o'clock 


THE MAN OF THE’ PEOPLE. 


s 


of 

Lane to consult 
Kéckwitch, nor even to his club; bat. 
bch and desired. 

rtu illingwater to prepare 
ng kit and have his dinner ready by a 
hour, the young man thought he could 
spend his “enforced leisure” better than b 
ing William Trefalden at his word, and lear 


tr 


HE 


names and,addresses, and a bulky, bectle-brow 
man in a white hat, who was standing in a mas- 


terful attitude before the ty fire-place, his 
| feet very wide apart, be. 


Daughter of Ocean, for Bordeaux—not a fixed 


Dear, white has, ang 


“‘ Mr. Behrens, I believe,” he said, 

The wool-stapler nodded with surl civility, 

** My name is Behrens,” he replied. 

** And mine, Trefalden. Will you oblige me 
with five minutes’ private conversation ?” 

Mr. Behrens looked at the young man with 
undissembied curiosity. 

**Oh, then you are Mr. Saxon Trefalden, | 
8 "he said. ‘I know your name very 


well. p in.” 

And he led the way-into his private room—a 
mere den some ten feet square, as cheerful and 
as condemned cell. 

“I must your pardon, Mr. Behrens, f 
introducing myself to you in this abrupt ce 
said Saxon, when they were both seated, —~’ 

‘*Not at all, Sir,” replied the other, bluntly, 
‘“‘T am glad to have the opportunity of seeing 
yor. You were a nine days’ wonder here ip 
months ago.” 

“Not for any good deeds of my own, I fear,” 
laughed Saxon, 

Why, no; but for what the world values 
above good deeds nowadays—the gifts of for- 
tune. We don’t «'! set our money so easily as 
yourself, Sir.” 

“* And a fortunate thing too. Those who work 
for it are happier than those who only inherit it. 
I had far rather have worked for mine, if I could 
have chosen.” 

Mr. Behrens’s rugged face lighted up with 
approbation. 

‘‘T am glad to hear you say s0,” said he, 
**It is a very proper feeling, and, as a statc- 
ment, quite true to fact. I know what work is 
-——no man better. I hegan life as a factory boy, 
and I have made my way up from the bottom 
of the ladder. I had no help, no education, no 
capital—nothing in the world to trust to but my 
head and my hands, I have known what it is 
to sleep under a hay-stack and dine upon a raw 
turnip; and yet I say I had rather have suffered 
what I did suffer have dawdled through 
life with my hands in my pockets and an empty 
title tacked to my name,” - 

‘‘T hope you do not think that I have dawdled 
through life, or ever mean to dawdle through it,” 
said Saxon. ‘I am nothing but a Swiss farm- 
er. I have driven the plow and hunted the 
omer ever since I was old enough to do ci- 
ther. 
“ Ay——but now you're a fine gentleman !” 
Not a bit of it! Iam just what I have al- 
ways been, and I am going home before long to 
my own work and my own people. I intend to 
live and die a citizen-farmer of the Swiss Re- 
public.” 

Then, upon my sou], Mr. Saxon Trefalden, 
you are the most sensible young man I ever met 
in my life!” exclaimed the wool-stapler, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘I could not have believed that any 
young man would be so unspoiled by the sud- 
den acquisition of wealth. Shake hands, Sir. 
I am to know you.” 

And the self-made man put out his great 
brown hand, and fraternized with Saxon across. 
the table. A 

‘*T know your cousin very well,” he added. 
**In fact I have just been round to Chancery 
Lane to call upon him; but they tell me he is 
gone abroad for six weeks. Rather unusual for 
him to take so long a holiday, isn’t it?” . 

** Very unusual, I think,” stammered Saxon, 
turning red and hot. 

“*Tt’s especially inconvenient to me, too, just 
-at this time,” continued Mr. Behrens, ‘‘for I 
have important business on hand, and Keckwitch, 
though a clever fellow, is not Mr. Trefalden. 
Your cousin is a remarkably clear-headed, intel- 
ligent man of business, Sir.”” 

“Yes. He has great abilities.” 

‘‘He has-acted as my solicitor for several 

ears,” said Mr. Behrens. And tben he leaned 
k in his chair, and looked as i wondered 
what Saxon’s visit was about. , 

‘¢]_-I wanted to ask you a question, Mr. 
Behrens, if I —y take the liberty,’’ said Saxon, 
observing the look. 

Surely, Sir. Surely.” 

‘¢ It is about the Castletowers estate.” 

Mr. Behrens’s brow clouded over at this an- 


nouncement. 
the Castletowers estate ?” he repcat- 
‘‘ford Castletowers,” said Saxon, beating 


somewhat about the bush in his reluctance to 
approach the main question, ‘‘is—is my intl- 
mate friend,” 


Humph !” 
*¢ And—and his means, I fear, are very 10- 
adequate to his tion.” 


‘¢1f you mean that he is a drone in the hive 
and wants more honey than his fair share, Mr. 
Trefaiden, let him do what you and I were talk- 

of just now—work for it.” e 

“<¥ believe he would gladly do so, Mr. Beh- 
rens, if he had the opportunity,” replied Sayon ; 
‘hut that is not it.” 

“Of course not. That never is it,” said the 


man of the 
«‘ What 1 mean is, that he has been cruclly — 
ha by the debts with which his father 
encumbered the estate, and—”’ 
** And he has ed you tocome here and 
intercede for more time? It is the old story, 
Mr, Trefalden—it is the of every poor feu- 
tleman whocan not pay up his mortgage moncy 
when it falls due. I can’t listen to it. any lon- 
. 1 ean do no more for Lord Castletowers 


than E have done already. ‘The money was _ 


time, aud-on the ninth your cousin cnme to me 


imploring . Lord Cas 

he-said, was abroad, but expected home daily. 

Money was promised, but had not yet come im. 
additional 


|: In short, 


one week was to put every 


¥ 


= 
| 
| 
CHAPTER LXXXVII. | 
| 
would go from Bristol to Bordeanx to get to 
New York, when he can embark at Liverpool 
or Southampton? Out of the question.” 
But Saxon, instead of arguing this point with 
Mr. Lillicrap, begged to know where he HE 
apply for information about those passengers 
who had gone with the steamer that afternoon ; 
. whereupon Mr. Lillicrap, who was dis- 
| pet-bag in his hand. He recollected having 
seen the gentleman several days before. He 
came down to the ~ and took the double 
| —it might be half past three—and the Daugh- 
| ter of Ocean steamed out about a quarter past 
four. If, however, the gentleman would come 
there any time after eight to-morrow morning, 
he could see the books, and welcome. 
| But Saxon had no need to see the books now. 
wow could tell him no more than he knew.al- 
3racious Heavens, madam, i may b. a CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
ple of hundred miles hence by twelve to-mor- ‘ 
| row!” interrupted Saxon, impetuously, 
swer me at once, I beseech you.” Autnovues he left Bristol by the first morn- 
Protesting all the.time that it was very ex- | ing express, Saxon yet found that he must per- 
traordinary, very unreasonable, very inconven- | force wait in town till evening before he could 
ient, the mistress of Weston Cotta; pity ee pursue his journey farther. The early Conti- 
| to ‘s | nental Mail-train was, of course, gone long ere 
travelers paneeens. Miss Mr. Forsyth had | -he reached Paddington, and the next would not 
} left her house at’a little before two o'clock that |: leave London Bridge till eight p.m. As for the 
afternoon. tidal route, via Boulogne, it fell so late in the 
| past two o'clock train to Bristol ae ee ont afternoon that he would be in nowise a gainer 
ng she “gould not tell. | by following So he had no resource but to 
“Having heard ‘Mr. Forsyth mention the words | wait patiently and bear the delay with as mach 
high’ nd **Cumb Basin,” she had | philosophy as‘he could ntuster to his aid. 
goessed at the*tinie that they might te about to | In the mean while he was quite resol 
continue their journey by water.- This, however a clear of his allies and accept no aid 
was @ mere suppositi son: her part, as‘she had without. The clew which he now held w 
only overheard the words by chance while pass- | his own finding, and the failure or success with 
ing pe a door. Mr. Fi she | which he should follow it up must be his own 
had un od, was Miss Rivyiére’s. n. | likewise. So he went neither to Lombard Street 
He did not ‘arrive unexpectedly. It had all 
been taken cd pee at all; and the rest was 
ready. in the hall a good two hours before they 
It was Bristol. Here 
the gaunt landlady's unwilling testimony ended. - 
ag time Saxon got -back to the Royal | ing from Mr. Bebrens's own lips the trae story 
el it was close upon ten o'clock. The last | of the Castletowers’ mortgage. 
train te Bristol had been gone neatly two hours, The wool-stapler’s offices were easily found, 
and he must now dither take orses all the | and consisted of a very dreary, dusty, comfort- 
way, or drive to the Yatton h, ‘so as to | less first-floor in a dismal house at the farther 
, catch the gp- -from Exeter at fifty-five min- | end of Bread Street. On entering the outer 
7 utes past ten. Having taken counsel with Mr. | room Saxon found himself in the presence of | 
:. expeditions route, and in the course of a few | bly on the extreme edge of a huge packing-case, | 7 a 
tramp of hoofs and rumble of wheels; hedge- 
rows gliding slowly past’ in the darkhess, ‘and 
now and then a house brimming over with light fis recognized him at once 
4 
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thing straight. I am no friend to coronets, as 


our cousin knows; but I would not desire to be 

rsh to any man, whether he were a lord or a 
crossing sweeper—so I let your friend have the 
one week more. It expired yesterday. I ex- 
pected Mr. Trefalden all the afternoon, and he 
never made his appearance. I have called at 
bis office this morning, and I hear that he has 
left town for six weeks. I am sorry for it, be- 
cause I must now employ a stranger, which 
makes it, of course, more unpleasant for Lord 
Castletowers. Bat I can’t help myself. I must 
have the money, and I must foreclose. That is 
my last wordyon the matter.” 

‘And having said this, Mr. Behrens thrust his 
hands doggedly into his pockets, and stared de- 
fiantly at his visitor. 

Saxon could scarcely su a smile of tri- 
umph, He had learned more than he came to 
rs, and was in a better position than if he had 
actually put the question which he was prepar- 
ing in his mind. 


Mr. Behrens,” he said. ‘‘I am here to-day to 
pay you the twenty-five thousand pounds due to 
you from Lord Castletowers. Do you wish to 
receive it in cash, or shall I pay it into any 
bank gn your account!” 

‘*You—you can pay it over to me, if you 
please, Sir,” stammered the wool-stapler, utterly 
confounded by the turn which affairs were taking. 

— 7 am not sure that I have quite so large a 
sum at my banker’s at this present moment. But 
I will go at once to Signor Nazzari, of Austin 
Friars, who is my stock-broker, and arrange the 
matter. If, therefore, I give you a check for the 
amount, Mr. Behrens, you will not present it, I 
suppose, before to-morrow ?” 

‘* No—not before to-morrow. 
before to-morrow.” 

Saxon drew his check-book from his pocket, 
and laid it before him on the table. 

‘* By-the-way, Mr. Behrens,” he said, ‘‘ I hear 
that you have built yourself a pretty house down 
at Castletowers.” 

Confo~ idedly damp,” replied the wool-sta- 

er. 

" ‘Indeed ! The situation is verypleasant. Your 
grounds once formed a part of the Castletowers 
park, did they not?” 

“Yes; I gave his lordship two thousand pounds 
for that little bit of land. It was too much— 
more than it was worth.” 2 

Saxon his check-book, drew the ink- 
stand toward him, and selected a pen. 

*¢You would not care to sell the place, I sup- 

Mr. Behrens?” he said, carelessly. — 

‘*Humph! I don’t know.” 

‘¢ If you would, I should be happy to buy it.” 

‘¢ The house and stables cost me two thousand 
five hundred to build,” said the wool-stapler. 

‘* And yet are damp!” 

‘¢ Well, the damp is really nothing to speak 
of,” replied Behrens, quickly. 

“‘Let me see; I believe Lord Castletowers 
sold a couple of farms at the same time—did 
you buy those also, Mr. Behrens?” 

‘‘No, Sir. They were bought by a neighbor 


Certainly not 


of mine—a Mr. Sloper. I rather think they are 


in in the market.” 
ie. should be very glad to buy them if they 


“You I see, to have a little landed prop- 

Mr. Trefalden. You are 

quite right Sir; and, after all, you are more 
half an Englishman.” 

‘¢ My name is English, my descent is English, 

and my fortune is English,” replied Saxon, smil- 


Well,” he said, have lately bought an«| looking 


estate down in Worcestershire, and I have no 
objection to sell the Surrey place if you have a 
fancy to buy it. It has cost me, first and last, 
nearly five thousand pounds.” 

‘¢T will give you that price for it with _—_ 
ure, Mr. Behrens,’’ replied Saxon. ‘Shall I 
make out the check for thirty thousand pounds, 
and settle it at once ?” 

The seller laughed grimly. eS 

‘¢ I think you had better wait till your cousin 
comes back before you pay me for it, Mr. Tre- 
falden,” he said. ‘‘The bargain is made, and 
that’s enough; but you ought not to part from 
your money without receiving your title-deeds 
exchange.” 

Saxon hesitated and looked embarrassed. 

“If you are afraid that I shall change my 
mind, you can give me fifty pounds on the bar- 
gain—will that do? People don’t buy freehold 
estates in quite that off-hand way, see, even 
though they may be as rich as the Bank of En- 
gland ; but one can see you are not much used 
to business.” 


‘‘T told you I was only a farmer, you know,” 
laughed Saxon, making out his check for the 
twenty-five thousand and fifty pounds. 

‘* Ay, but take care you don’t fling your mon- 
ey away, Mr. Trefalden. You're a very young 
man, and, begging your pardon for the observa- 
tion, you don’t know much of the Eason —— 
ey is a hard thing to manage; you have 
more, I fancy, than you know what to do with.” 

‘* Perhaps I have.” 

‘¢ At all events, you ean’t do better than 
land; always remember that. I do it myself, 
and I advise others to do it.” 

*‘T mean to buy all I can get in my native 
Canton.” 

‘‘ That's right, Sir ; and if you like, I will in- 
quire about those two farms for you.” 

‘‘T should be more obliged to you shan I can 


like people, I am glad to be of service to them. 


You wouldn’t be particular, I suppose, to a few | 


hundreds ?” 
‘<I don’t-care what:price I pay for them.” 
‘“Whew! I must not that. In 


in 


“<I think we slightly misunderstand each other, | 


your 
th Mr. Keckwitch ?” 


fact, I shall not mention you at all. Your name 
alone would add fifty nereue to the price.” 
**T shall with whatever bargain 
you can make for me, Mr. ” said Sax 
and handed him the ma 
shrugged his shoulders impa- 
receipts for these two sums, ” 
he said ; Bape oot ae ought to be present 
on the -part of Castletowers. The whole 
thing is irregular. Hadn’t you better wait while 
to Chancery for Mr. Keck- 


But Saxon, enxious above all things to avoid | 


& meeting with that worthy man, would not hear 

of this arrangement; so Mr. Behrens gave him 

two formal receipts in the presence of one of his 

clerks, pocketed the check, and entered 

address in his note-book. : 
** As soon as I have any news about the farms, 

Mr. Trefalden,” said he, ‘‘I will let you know.” 
And with this they shook h. 1s cordially and 


parted. 

I'll be bound that open-handed fel- 
low has lent the Earl this money,” maa he, 
as he locked the check away in his cash-box. 
**Confound the aristocrats! ‘They are all either 
drones or hornets.” 

In the mean while Saxon was tearing along 
Cheapside on his way to Austin Friars, eager to 
secure Signor Nazzari’s services while the Stock 
Exchange was yet open, and full of joy in the 
knowledge that he had saved his friend from 
ruin. 

About an hour and a half later, as he was 
walking slowly across the open space in front 
of the Exchange, having just left the Bank of 
England, where he had found all his worst fears 
confirmed with respect to the stock sold out by 
his cousin in virtue of the power of attorney 
granted) by himself five months before, the young 


man was suddenly brought to a pause by a hand 
upon his'sleeve and a panting voice upon 
his name 

‘¢ Mr. Saxon your pardon, Sir 
—one half-minute, if you please!’ 

It was Mr. Keckwi 


itch, breathless, pallid, 
—" with perspiration, and almost speech- 


‘*One of our clerks, Sir,” he gasped, ‘‘’ap- 
pened to catch sight of you—gettin’ out of a cab 
Bread I've been followin’ you 
—ever since he came back. Mr. Behrens di- 
rected me to Austin Friars—from Austin Friars 
sent on—to Bank. And here I am!” 
Saxon frowned; for his cousin’s head clerk 
w's precisely the one person whom he had least 
wished to meet. 
‘¢T am sorry, Mr. Keckwitch,” he said, “ that 
you have put yourself to so much inconvenience.” 
“ Bless Sir, I don’t regard the inconven- 
ience. point is—have you learned any 
thing of the missing man?” 
Saxon was so unused to dissemble that after a 
moment's hesitation he could think of 
no better expedient than to ask a question in 


learned any 
I've had three tele- 


Have none of 


‘*No, Sir, not at present. 


| cap this mornin’—one from Liverpool, one 


im Southampton, and one from Glasgow; all 
tellin’ the same tale—mno success. As for Mr. 
Kidd he’s taken the London docks for his line ; 
but he’s done no better than other folks up to 
this time. If, however, you have made any way, 
Sir, why then we can’t better then follow your 


Saxon stopped 
the head clerk full in the face, replied : 
‘¢ Yes, Mr. Keckwitch, I do know something 
of my cousin’s movements, but it is my intention | 
to keep that knowledge to m . You can, if 
you please, put a stop to these useless in- 
i f f shall now retain this matter solely 


hope ?” exclaimed Keckwitch, anxiously. ‘Of 
course, if you have found a clew, and it’s your 
pleasure to follow it that’s only what 
you've a right to do; I’m a man of experi- 
ence, and I’ve done so much in the affair al- 


“T am obliged by what you havesdone, Mr. | 
Keckwitch,” said Shee, ‘¢and I shall make it 
1ay business to recompense you for your trouble ; 
bat I have no farther need of your services.” 

«But, Sir— but, Mr. Saxon Trefalden — you 
can’t mean to give me the go-by in this way! 
ain’t fair, Sir!” 

Not fair, Mr. Keckwitch?” 

_ After my toilin’ all the sammer through, as 
I have been toilin’—after all the trouble I've 
taken, and all the money I’ve spent to worm out 

cousin’s ways—why, Sir, you'd never have 

a even so much as where he lived if it 
adn’t been for me!” 
Me, Keckwiteh,” said Saxon, seraly, “‘what- 


confidence, or even upon my purse, 
How var. i I shall recompense 


MAKING MEMORIES. 


Maxrna beautiful memories | 
To sweeten our lives in another day; 

To be remembered in the years 
Waiting for us in the far away. 


| t pressure of hands; the words 
That fluttered down from your window to me. 


I read the writing out under the moon: 


all dream of you— 
Good-night, good-night!” was what it said. 


The commonest thing of our to-day 

Will sometime be a poem, a dream; 
Bathed in the light of the far away, 

How fair, how fair these hours will seem ! 


Much of this is for memories— 


Much, perhaps, will be forgot; 
But the word that told me you loved me, love, 
Ob, that will not! oh, that will not! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


From Tontos To Imerfants. 
her course of Peruvian 


than 
4 t is your foe, think him strong as a lion; 
A word may be true, though a jester hath said it, 


In the midst of the Atlantic is an isle, t, - 
ous, inexhaustible, ma The simple meat 
ofa primitive, pastoral, undepraved, sheds its lux- 


or wine 
of the country, renews withont ceasing the prolific ardor 
of the peasant ; and the animal incom but 
sublime, shares the and his 


Oh, sad but illustrious memory of Daniells O’Brien, it 
ts Bria! 


Fiowzny.—‘ What flower of beauty shall I marry?" 
asked a young miserly governor. To 
which the governor replied, with a grim smile, “ Mari- 


A young lady who was perfectly thunder-etrack at hear- 
of her friend's been 
since provided 


It is fanny to see a young lady with both hands in soft 
dough and a mosquito on the of her nose. 


Why is a cat u three fights stairs 


Why is a lead-pencil like poor human nature 
it never does right of itself. naenuen 


ing for a Bible, fi uced a couple of torn leaves of 
the Book, with the naive gh know 
was so near out 


In what color should a secret be kept ?—Jn violet. 


are authors of works on Physlognomy like an army 


— Because they “‘ right about face.” 
Tux Pananise—Coquet Island. 


“ Auntie,” said four-year-old Alice, 
was full of Christmas, “I want to write a letter to Santa 
Claus—or will: you write it for me?” “ Auntie” took her 
pen and wrote verbatim at the child's dictation : 


** Dram Santa Cravs,—I wish you would get me a lit- 
tle dolly, turning around, if ne to Christmas; 
and a candy cane, if that, belongs to Uhristmas. if ih 
don’t, I don’é want it. And an « for my doll, if 
Christmas aprons. If tt dont, 1 don't want any. 
That is all I want. _ 

“ Now send it to the post-office,” said she, 


over on its belly and rubbed its back-bone with a stick, 
and och by St. Patrick how it 4id equale!" 


Morro ror SMoxrne short pipe and 
merry one. 


is a horse like the tetter O?—RBecause G makes 

what is the difference between this conundrum 
and my aunt who squints? One is a query with an an- 
ewer; the other is an aunt, Sir, with a queer eye, 


are pen-makers like inciters to evil doing ?—Be. 
cause thake people sted! pene and any they 


3 


if 


inquiréd for impatient toan 
of water—-'The Red Bea, tay lord; areall thera” 
In what cireumstances is a woman that wears stays ?_— 


Straitened circumstances, 


DESCENDING ¥ROM THE GENERAL TO THE PARTICULAR 


er Faemceman (in the Ecstasy of his Heart). “Ab, Madame ! comme les Ameriesines 
1” 
the Complinet. “Ab, Moeow! com lay song 


When is a tired man like « thief?—When he needs 


> 


Bow 70 vr wren 4 Walt wou 
a at to out. wil) be 
sure to sak yon if her'bonned fe Remark thas 
the lives of nine-tenths of the women are passed in think. 
. ing whether their bonnets are straight, and wind up with - 
mon sense about her. will ask you who that was. 
Leafy groves, where long, cool shades - say, abstract- 
y, “Ah! why, indeed?” climax is reached b 
Woo unto rambling hour on hour; this time, and a regul ar row is sure to follow. , 
To be remembered like a dream— 
Leaf and bird and. grass and flower. = Tue TEerrorater’s Panapise—The Temperate Zone. 
Where, with my penknife, thus I mark 
J for Jennie, and F for Fred, 
And a ring around them in the bark. 
Under the white moonlight last night 
Where we whispered, hand in hand, 
Looking out from the pillars’ shade Se 
A story is told of a Methodist, at whose house 
Over the beach with its white, white sand— An the night, try 
There was a picture! The far-off stars, —— 
The near-by daisies, the sighing sea ; . 
Pad descri fa fidd) not be beat: ** It 
22% with | shape ofa turkey and the sina of a he turnal 
not know what to be at, and the great powers: ought, in 
| 
ve to secure a u e _wit 
hich chokes slipped out of her bonds on former occasions. 
PROVERBIAL WISDOM. 
(Our Own Manufacture.) | 
Your breath you'll not sweeten by talking of honey; 
Self-wise ones are soonest beguiled of their money; 
Foolish friends, more than foes, are the vials of sorrow; —— | 
Not long will they ride who their horses must borrow; 
| 
Why are seeds and gate-posts put in the ground 
| prop-a-gate, 
The Illinois fat weighing six hundred pounds, has 
amount of cord required to bind her over with is net stated. : 
So far as heard from the matrimonial market stands ; 
spouse. thas: Old 
It is a lively isle, but it is martyrized by the sway of 
the Briton. And its name? 10; 
young ladi 
return. | 
mistake a package was lately received at up by stern ; 
at Salt} Lake, which was intended | havé to j 
for another destination. On being opened, it was found | Do one to 
to contain a pair of lady's gaiters, addressed to “* Mrs, > 
a Brigham Young the twentieth,” ~~ ‘paneer speaker is like a river—greatest at the 
mou 
ing "hey were close under the equestrian statue 
\" 
ever you may have done was done to please your- | ANN 
self, 1 presume—to satisfy your own curiosity, of 
serve your ends. It was certainly not done- for f Ly} ~ 
| me. 1 do not consider that you have any claim | Wa 
ou -anda- as ° J 
y with the young man hailed a cab, j | 
desired to be driven to his chambers, and speed- | - 
vehicles, leaving the head clerk boiling over Wi 
with impotent rage and disappoi intment. =~ PRS J 
6 Well, I’m cursed if that isn't a specimen of ——~ Fe 
. 
ingratitude!” muttered he. ‘‘Heres a purse- 
proud upstart for you to step in and rob an hon- 
est man of his fair vengeance. Recompense, in- 
deed! Damn his recompense and himself too! 
I hate him. 1 wish he was dead, I hate the 
whole tribe of Trefaldens. I wish they were all : 
dead, and that I had the buryin’ of’em.” . 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA. | 


Ar this time, when, at the suggestion of France, 
a European Congress has been determined upon to 
investigate as to the means necessary-to prevent 
the pilgrims to’ Mecca from bringing along with 
them that terrible pestilence from which so many 
European countries have suffered, our readers can 
not fail to be interested in the details of this pil- 
grimage, which is the grandest ceremony of the 
Mohammedan religion. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is an act obligatory 
upon all Mohammedans. Thus it happens that 
every year an innumerable crowd converges from 
every portion of Asia and Africa upon the same 
point, where it accumulates a pestilent heap of bu- 
manity. In making the number of these pilgrims 
three hundred thousand we understate the actual 
truth. There are two principal lines of procession, 
as the pilgrims gather about two grand centres— 
Cairo and Constantinople. The Cairo caravan which 


’ gathers together the Mohammedans from Morocco, 


Algiers, Tunis, and from the desert of Sahara as far 
as Nubia, has some remarkable characteristics, made 
up as it is of the most curious and savage types of 
African countries. The Stamboul, or Constantino- 
ple caravan, makes agrand halt at Damascus, where 
it is augmented by arrivals of detached columns from 
Asia. 


For several days previous to their the 
pilgrims of the Cairo caravan gather together at the 
nes, where they listen to 
religious harangues, followed by the zkr, a sort of 
plaintive chorus which the: pilgrims chant sitting 
in a circle. This forms the subject of one of our 
engravings. : 

In the mosque at Mecca is the Kabah, an oblong 
edifice of fine gray granite, 55 feet in length by 45 
in breadth, and from 35 to 40 in height. It is sur- 
rounded by a covering of black silk which hangs 
from the roof. Cairo and Stamboul share the honor 
of presenting to the Kd3ah every year a new silk 
covering. This covering, or tapis, intrusted to a 
pavilion of velvet and gold, is placed upon a splen- 
didly harnessed camel. This is the Mahmal. The 
entire caravan follows this trophy, preceded by the 
Emir-ei-Hadj, the prince of the pilgrims. The 
gmans, or priests, of all the mosques with their ban- 
ners accompany the Emir. The officers of the vice- 
roy, on horseback, throw pietes of gold among the 
crowd, and in the midst of the most clamorous mu- 
sic, accompanied by cavalry and artillery, the col- 
umn of pilgrims staggers along, making for the 
desert of Suez, its first halting-place. This setting 
out of the caravan forms the subject of another of 
our illustrations. On the eastern shore of the Bos- 
phorus the Suré-Emini, who has charge of the gifts 
of the sovereign, takes the head of the cortége. At 
Damascus the Pashaw joins the caravan with the 
Emir-el-Hadj, and the column moves on through 
the desert of Arabia Petreea, or to Mecca, being re- 
inforced on the route by the caravans from Bagdad, 
Bassorah, etc. 

The pilgrimage is not accomplished without peril. 
The unsubdued Arabs, regardless alike of law and 
religion, follow and harass the column. The wind 
of the desert lifts up scorching columns of sand. 
Disease, fatigue, hunger, and the death of the 
beasts of burden mark out for future caravans the 
route of those before them by a long line of corpses 
petrified by the heat, or robbed of their flesh by 
wildanimals. The desert is made a place of bones. 

At length the holy city is in view. Here the 


’ pilgrims lay aside the clothes they have worn thus 


far and array themselves in two pieces of white 
wool, not sewed together, without any dress for the 
head or the feet. On arriving at Mecca the pil- 
grim’s first duty, whatever be the hour of his ar- 
rival, is to go at once to the Kabah. In the east 
corner of the Kabah is the Black Stone, which is an 
object of great adoration. This is about the height 


‘of a man, and is composed of small stones well ce- 


mented together. It is said that Adam had a vision 
in which he beheld all his posterity, in the midst of 
whom the Lord appeared and demanded whether he 
was their God—and they all answered, ‘‘ Aioua 
Bely!” This confession was called an alliance, and 
God engraved the symbols thereof upon a black 
stone, which Adam carried away with him from 
Paradise, and which now reposes in the sacred 
at Mecca. 

After the visit to the temple the pilgrims com- 
mence their sacrifices. They purchase and slaugh- 
ter a large number of animals. They broil and eat 
a portion_of the flesh, distributing other portions 


among the inhabitants of ‘the neighboring villages |. 


as food. The remnants are left exposed to the sun 
and infecting the whole neighborhood. After this 
ceremony the pilgrim is at liberty to participate in 
all sorts of pleasures afforded.in Mecca. The air, 
vitiated by so great a crowd of people, 

diseases; and it is not wonderful that such pests as 
the cholera spring from so fertile a source. 

Most of the pilgrims go from Mecca to Medina to 
visit the tomb of the prophet. Medina is a city of 
upward of twenty thousand inhabitants—one-half 
the population of Mecca. Its only attraction’ is: 
‘Mohammed's tomb. 

Tuer Epipemic which started last sum- 
mer among the pilgrims of Mecca has traveled over 
a large tract of Europe. The following is its route 
from the outset: *~ 

It commenced apparently on the Arabian coast, 
then traveled to Alexandria, thence to Constanti- 
nople, and thence again to various ports in the Med- 
iterranean. From the Mediterranean it crept into 
the Black Sea, and afterward through the Straits 


of Gibraltar, and along the west coasts of Spain | 


and Portugal. Yet it did not make the circuit of 
the Mediterranean, nor did it continuously ascend 
the Atlantic shores of the Peninsdla. ts visits were 
capricious and irregular. To this dav it has left 
not only Greece, but all the eastern coast ef the 


_ Adriatic and the coasts of Barbary untouched. “One 


coast of Italy was severely visited, while the oth- 
er, up to the close of October, remained exem 
Sicily escaped, but Malta has suffered heavily. 

a long time, too, it seemed as if the disease could 
not penetrate the interior of a country, but that ex- 


-ing about a gipsy fire for the 


where it established 


ant is still © 


London there has not been even the symptom of an 
outbreak. 


JOHN REDESDALE’S SERMON. 


Tue first beau I ever had was Ephraim Tucker. 
He was a tall fellow, with eyes as blue as 
eyes could be, and yellow hair all of a kinky cuz’. 
Clever, too, for he was clerk to the apothecary of 
our town, and, some said, knew more than the doc- 
tor himself. Every one spoke well of him, every 
one liked him, and he, from the first day we met, 
liked me better than any other of the girls, though 
there were many richer and prettier than I in the 
place. 

. So we went about a good deal together, and 
where every one knew every body it soon began to 
be said that Ephraim Tucker was courting Clara 
Speer. 
For the matter of thet, I did not mind hearing it 
said. Iwasa poor girl and made dresses for a living, 
and had hard times often to please whimsical cus- 
tomers, or to make them pay for work I had toiled 
over all. night, and, except a spinster aunt, who 
lived miles away and whom I saw hardly once in 
the year, had not a relative on earth, and it was a 
happy thought that I should be mistress of a heart 
and home, and, in time to come, perhaps, a mother ; 
and, to tell the truth, my mind was rather set on 
being loved and cherished by some one than on that 
one being Ephraim Tucker. 

It was not the way a woman should love her 
husband; but I did not know it then, for I was as 
ignorant of any stronger liking as a babe at its mo- 
ther’s bosom. 

Perhaps it might have gone on so, and I might 
have married him, and never guessed there was 
more to hope or wish for, if I had kept to my work 
one bright summer day, when Ephraim came tap- 
ping at my door, dressed in his best, to coax me to 
leave it. ‘* There’s a camp-meeting‘in the woods,” 
he said, ‘‘and I want you to goto it. Besides, it 
is too fine a day to stay in.” 

‘‘ But, Miss Prue Hollister’s dress?” I said, look- 
ing at the lilac silk I was stitching. 

‘** Plague take Miss Hollister!” said he. ‘She 
has fifty dresses, no doubt. Make her wait.” 

And he twitched it out of my hand and hung it 
on @ peg. 

‘¢Go dress yourself,” he said, and sat down to 
wait for me. 

Well, the sun shone and the birds sung, and I 
longed for the free air, and I obeyed as we do obey 
orders we like. So in half an hour we were walk- 
ing arm in arm toward the woods, chatting merrily. 
We never were sentimental. 

There had been no romance in all our acquaint- 
ance. I never expected it, and he, I fancy, never 
thought of it. We were both Methodists, and this 
was, after all, something like a Sunday holiday- 
making; and when we came into the woods it was 
a very solemn thing to look across the bowed heads 
of the kneeling people in the wavering leaf shadow, 
and to hear the prayer going up to God from his 
own temple, better than any church built by man. 
We knelt down with the rest and sng with them, 
and went from group to group until the sun was 


pictures. 

We had looked at them long enough, and were 
going home, when a hand came down on my shoul- 
der, and a loud voice cried : ee 

You here, Clara Speer? Waal, I declare. How 
are you, Mr. Tucker? Come right along to ourcamp 
and have tea with us; do now.” ' 

It was Deacon Bloom’s wife; and whether we 
would or no we went back with her and found the 
deacon, all the children, and two young men wait- 
evening meal—the 


ill sartinly 

you don’t turn ’em)—yes, amazin’ appeal ; "twas the 
occasion 0’ the convartion o’ seven souls. I say, 
wife, now the ham’s done we'd better sot by, hadn't 
we? Brother Redesdale, say grace.” fs 

At that oneof the young men arose, and I looked 
at him for the first time. Can I describe him? I 
could tell you that he was not tall; that‘he was 
dark, that he had black eyes, in each of which- 


| 


seemed to burn a flame, and mobile scarlet lips, and 
a cheek that flushed and paled by turns. And then 
you would know nothing of him. It was a face not 
to be described, but one that having been seen could 
never be forgotten. 

Afterward, as we ate and talked, I could not help 
looking at him again when his eyes were turned 
away, and once I caught Ephraim staring at me, 
with his face hot and flushed, and his eyes glisten- 
ing with anger. Not so angry though as they were 
awhile after, when John Redesdale and I were talk- 
ing together. They frightened me then, for their 
blue actually changed to green. He said nothing 
to me, however, whatever he felt, and we went home 
together as we came; but he was very silent and 
surly when he spoke, and staid away a whole week, 
to punish me, I suppose. 

I felt hurt by it, and on Wednesday night I sat 
sewing with my little apprentice, Maggie, beside me, 
half inclined to cry, when some one rapped at the 
door, and I, fancying it was Ephraim, called ‘‘ Come 
in!” and in walked John Redesdale. — 

He stood a moment, with his hat in his hand, and 
his own peculiar smile on his lips in a doubtful sort 
of attitude. 

‘‘Are camp-meeting introductions good for any 
thing?” he asked. ‘‘ May I come in and sit down?” 

And I answered, 

“Certainly, Mr. Redesdale.” 

My heart never beat when Tucker en- 
tered my door, but it did then. I never felt the 
blood rush to my cheeks when he spoke to me, but 
they flushed at the voice of John Redesdale. All 
in a moment the room seemed brighter and life hap- 
pier, and I wondered why. 

He made a short call and went away, and I had 
no wish to work any more. I sent Maggie to bed 
and sat down by the window in the moonlight. 

The church clock struck the hours one after the 
other. After eleven the old watchman began to 
call them : still I sat there looking at the stars. And 
when, in the gray dawn, I crept up stairs I hid my 
face, as though by doing so I could hide my heart 
from my own soul. ~— 

Ephraim came to see me the next Sunday. We 
went to church together, and he, rid of his pet, was 
very pleasant and coaxing. I felt like one in a 
dream, but I suppose he thought me vexed, for he 
took no notice of my manner. When we parted he 
told me he was going to New York for a fortnight. 
There were drugs to be bought and other business 
to be attended to, and the Doctor, old and stout, 
loved his ease and had sent him. ‘I shall like the 
trip,” he said. ‘‘I enjoy New York. If I amever 
in business for myself (as I shall be, of course) I . 
will live there. Do you like the city ?” 

Then he stopped and took my hand and looked 
into my eyes. I thought he was going to ask me 
to be his wife on the spot, but he said nothing. He | 
was very prudent; I believe he was waiting to have 
a certain sum laid by before he committed himself. 

» The one feelinz in my heart as I went into my 
little work-room, swept and tidied for the Sabbath, 
was joy that he had not spoken. . 

There are years that seem to have no event in 
them, and days so full of changes that they are like 
years. | 

That fortnight during which Ephraim was ab- 
= was a little life to me, for every evening brought 
oh 


then. There had no actual engagement be- 
tween Ephraim and yet he, I knew, thonght 
me bound to him, my conscience stung me on 
that score: On the oflier side, understood now 


not love him, and that tc marry one, car- 
another as I did, would be wicked. 


So before the fortnight came to an erd we were 
walking one day in the woods where we had first 


woods, he made me stop. 
** Sit down, Clara,” said he, ‘‘I want to speak to 


~ 

And I, knowing well what he was going to say, 
sat down as he bade me. tim 

Then, holding my hands in his, he told me of his 
hopes and prospects—only those of a poor Methodist 
minister when he had gained his end. A wander- 
ing life ; for in that church there is no life-long dwell- 
ing in one pleasant parsonage, but change, at stated 
from one flock to another. And then he 
asked me if I were willing to 


sit down, but stood with one hand on a 
clutching the wood as though it were a thing he 
hated. 

‘*T want to speak to you alone, Clara Speer,” he 
said. And I sent Maggie‘away. When we were 
alone he said, in a voice not like his 

‘* What is this I hear about you, Clara?” I 
made no answer. 

‘Look at me, Clara Speer;” he said, after « 


age at last to speak. | | 


**We have never exchanged a promise,” I 
are not engaged. Tams net bound to 
m.” * 

‘I know,” he said, in a sort of as 
was all the same. 
You know it, Clara Speer. You were bound to me 
in honor.” 

At first I shrunk and winced; then the truth 
came to me. I grew brave. I told him how I 
felt to him, something of how I felt to John; and 
then I asked him which, as a true woman, I should 
marry ; and while I spoke I pitied him from my 
soul, but I knew better than ever that I had never 
loved him. 


He listened to me until I had done. He said ho 
word, The rage was in his face, but pain was plainer 
sob, and then the words : 

you told me you had changed. [| 

And Ephraim Tucker went out into the stormy 
night, and the door closed behind him. 

My tears fell faster than the drenching rain that 
night ; yet, withal, I was trebly sure that I loved 
John and had never loved Ephraim. 

I did not see him often after that; sometimes 
not for months; and we never spoke or seemed to 
notice each other. If people remarked it, it was 
no strange thing to see engagements broken off; 
and after a while I became quite happy. 

Happier than ever when, at last, John Redes- 
dale’s studies were over, and he came to preach at 
the Methodist church in our town, for now we were 
to be married in a little while, and I should share 
his lot for life. 

The church-members were few but respectable— 
all steady-going farmers and mechanics and their 
families save one. She was a Mrs. Edgar, a wid- 
ow, and a prettyish woman for her age. She had 
money, and dressed and lived well; but there had 
always been ill-feeling between her and the rest of 
the temmn, for she had been, they said, an actress 
when a girl, and had what people called ‘bold 
ways ;” and to be an actress was, in the eyes of our 
village, to be but one remove from the archfiend 
himself. 

Her husband had, however, been a Methodist, 
and she had joined the church also, and sat, Sun- 
day after Sunday, in her gay bonnets and silk 
dresses far up the middle aisle. 

People said she was more constant in her attend- 
ance than ever after the white-haired old minister 
left and John Redesdale began to preach, and twen- 
ty — stories were told me by as many 
people. 

I cared not one whit for them all. I knew, or 
thought I knew, the man I loved. ‘ 

Once or twice, it is true, John went to her house 
to tea; but he went every where, and could not 
refuse her. And. when he called on others, why 
should he not call on Mrs. Edgar? I was no jeal- 
ous idiot to think hard of that. 

So I laughed at the stories until one morning, 
coming by a short-cut across the Commons from 
Aunty Brown’s trimmings store, I saw Ephraim 
Tucker coming to meet me. I thought he would 
pass as usual, but he paused instead and spoke to 
me: 

‘Clara Speer, if you are not in too much haste 
to hear a word of good advice, stop a while.” 

‘¢ I’m always ready for good advice,” I answered, 
with a laugh, and stood still. 

He took hold of my arm and put his lips close to. 
my ear. 

‘“Two years ago,” he whispered, ‘‘ you jilted me 
for that canting parson with the mulatto skin. You 
had your choice, but it’s not too late to find out 
Watch him next time he visits 

” 


Edgar. 

I laughed in his face. 

“*T have heard those ridiculous stories before,” I 
said, ‘*¥ trust John as I hope he trusts me.” 

‘‘ You are a woman to be trusted!” he sneered. 
‘*No matter. I don’t ask you to believe me; trust 
your own senses. Your sanctified bit of perfection 
is to take tea with Mrs. Edgar on Tuesday. There’s 
an arbor in her garden, and behind the arbor a 
hedge. If you choose to wait and listen there aft- 
er dark you may know whether the stories you hear 
are true or false.” 

And he dropped my arm and stalked away, leav- 
ing me faint with terror. 

I did little work that day. The next, Tuesday, 
I sat with my hands folded, and asked myself the 
question, over and over again—‘‘Shall I watch 
him or not?” 

At last I said: “ I will go, to prove his truth— 
not because I doubt him.” 

When night came—a dark night, without a moon 
—I put on hood and shawl, and crept out like a 
guilty thing. The way was clear to Mrs. Edgar’s 
house, and I met no one; but when I got there I 
saw the windows all alight, and shrunk into the 
shadow. I was ashamed of watching my own true- 
love at Ephraim Tucker’s instance. But, for all 
that, I went around the garden fence until I found 
the hedge and the summer-house, and there I stood 
and listened, as a prisoner might listen for his sen- 
tence, for there were two people in the arbor—a 


w d at last one spoke out : 

‘No, John ; J don’t believe half you say.” 

It was Mrs. Edgar’s voice; but there were more 
Johns than one in the world. 

The man’s voice muttered something, and then 
the woman’s cried, coquettishly: ‘‘/ young and 
pretty! Oh, how you flatter!” And there was 
the sound of a slap—one of those little slaps some 
women are always bestowing on their masculive 
friends. 


More w srds I could not hear, listen 
as I would, came near, and [ had-said again and 
again, ‘‘ That is no one I know,” when out came the 
words: 

‘You sha’n't kiss me! No, indeed you sha’n'’t, 
Mr. Redesdale! Keep your kisses for Miss Speer! 
You know it’s all nonsense to pretend you like me 
best. I'll scream if you do—” “And then'I heard 
a romp and a kiss. 


| ception has now disappeared. After escaping from 
| the Mediterranean, the pestilence first appeared at 
Seville. Then it was at Southampton, afterward 
at Paris, and, later still, Madrid. From Odessa, 
) EE itself in the autumn, it ad- 
3 Polish t is 
plain, upon the whole, that the plague is no longer 
- confined to the basin of the Mediterranean, but has 
been hovering over Central and Western Europe. 
. The effects of the visitation have been as uncertain 
as its course. At some places they have been com- 
paratively light; at others very severe. At Mar- 
t seilles and Toulon the disease was obstinate as well 
as fatal, and was only dislodged after serious and 
: prolonged mortality. In Madrid and Paris, on the 
rh & other hand, though the virulence of the epidemic 
| was considerable, its career was short, both capitals- 
being now regarded as free. It is now upward of 
' two months since the cholera showed itself at South- 
ampton, England. Its appearance was unmistaka- 
| ble; its severity in one or two cases equally marked. 
The cases, too, though certainly not numerous, oc- 
curred so far in succession that the disease seemed 
established, and one or two attacks were reported 
from the banks of the Itchen, Yet this footing 
| was not maintained, nor did the malady spread. In 
5 
| 
4 
4 
| 
| 
| 
: together, sometimes we only sat a while and chatted. 
But every day he grew dearer to me, and Ephraim 
Tucker was only some one I longed to forget. 
ee Whether I were or right I could not 
that I 
ing for 
John Redesdale gave me time to think evem 
had I tried to do so. He Wooed me with eyes and 
. lips. The great love in his heart (or at least I 
i thought so) would have won me had I been twice 
/ a: pledged to any other living man. 
aie met, like the lovers we were, and at a fallen log, 
e 7. near a little stream that ran laughing through the 
: sinking and the exercises were suspended to give a 
chance for rest and tea-drinking. 
Then all grew merry, and those who came from 
q a distance bestirred themselves and kindled fires , 
: and spread their meals on the grass, and in the gray 
twilight the flames of the burning wood—blue, gold, 
3 and crimson—and the dark figures of those about 
; until death should part us. And I, out of my full 
heart, answered “Yes.” And a great flood of hap- 
piness broke over my heart, and I thought earth 
heaven, and men angels. 
was on Sunday I dreamed 
my new-found joy. onday Ephraim re- 
turned. & ‘ 
He came ih in the evening. It had been a | man and a woman. 
; stormy day and was raining still, and he was wet They were talking in whispers—cooing, tender 
. from head to foot. The rain dripped from the brim 
of his hat and from his curling hair. He did not 
deacon, divided between his his 
ee in a way that manifested itself jn his greet- 
r | ‘* How are-ye, Sister Speer and Brother Tucker ? 
Sot down; charmin’ meetin’ we’ve had; refreshin’ 
< season (Ann Maria, the kettle’s bilin’). Don't think 
I ever heerd nothin’ more spiritual than Brother 
Bee’s discourse ; addressed tu the highest— 
pause. ‘‘ Don't hide your head like a guilty thing. 
| If they have lied, who say you have been taking 
lover's walke and giving lover's kisses to John 
j Redesdale, I'll make them swallow their words. 
| If they tell the truth, God keep me from commit- 
| ‘ting marder !” 
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An hour after T found myself lying in the dust of 

the road, where must. have fallen when fainted, 
and took my breaking heart home again.’ On the 
way I vowed thai my lips should never speak an- 
other word to John Redesdale. : 

I found little Maggie sleeping like a baby in her 
attic, and the house all quiet, and lit a lamp in the 
work-reom. The place looked ghostly to me; no- 
thing seemed real. I found a carpet-bag, and packed 
in it some of my wardrobe. Of other things I made 
a bundle, 1 dressed myself for a journey, and put 
mv little hoard, saved for my wedding-day, in my 
bocom. Then I sat down and wrote two notes: 
one to Maggie, inclosing her wages and giving her 
the clothes I left behind—the other to my landlady, 
with her rent; and before the night was gone, or 
the people of the house awake, had left it far be- 
hind me, and was at the ——— station, awaiting the 
early train. for New York. 

There, when the excitement was over, and I 
leaned back wearily in my seat amidst the crowd 
of strange fellow-passengers, I first began to realize 
the awful truth, and to feel that life was worthless 
henceforth to me. There are women who would 
have-taken their lives into their own hands, feeling 
as 1 felt. I knew I must strive to live while God 
<o willed it; but that striving seemed 86 hard now, 
the shortest life so long! I felt ten years older 
than I had felt the day before ; I think I looked it 
also. 

How I lived, where I went, would not interest 
vou. My home was humble, my days were cheer- 
less, but I was too good a workwoman to suffer. I 

-never saw one of my old acquaintance. - I never 
heard the name of the town save, perhaps, when I 
rea‘ it in the columns of some newspaper. 

[knew noone. Nv -ne knew me. The people 
I worked for called me an odd, silent creature ; soon 
the voung women conside-ed me an old maid. Even 
on the Sabbath I staid at home, for the treachery of 
the man I had thought the best in the world had 
made me believe all seeniingly good people hypo- 
crites. 

Lonely, lonely, lonely, s* lonely that I thought 
I should die of pure loneliness ‘or five long weary 

ears. 

: At last I awoke one Sabb: i!: morning to hear the 
bells ringing for church, and «; t of the past came 
the memory of other Sabbath «ix, I longed, for 
the first time, to join the worsh:-rs, and bend my 
knee in prayer among them. So | arose and dressed 
myself, waiting for no breakfast. a. went out into 
the frosty streets. The clocks were on the stroke 
of ten, and there was no time to lose, so I chose the 
nearest church‘and went in. The crowd was thick 
already, but as I passed up the aisle a woman whis- 
pered, ‘* Room here, sister,” and moved her dress to 
make way for me. 

Then a voice said, ‘‘ Let us pray,” and my facc 
was covered. When I lifted it the preacher stood 
in the pulpit ready to read the first hymn. 

I was not mad—TI was not dreaming, as I thought 
at first; I was awake and in my senses, yet the face 
I looked on was the face of John Redesdale, the 
eves that met mine his. I knew him in an instant, 
and he knew me. I saw it in his look—a look that 
came and passed so quickly that I hardly knew that 
] had seen it ere it was gone; and I would have 
left the church had it been possible. But even the 
aisles were full. I felt I must wait until the crowd 
dispersed and hide myself in that. But could | 
hear him preach and live? I did. 

He stood up, with the Bible under his hand, and 
looked over the church first, then at me, and as his 
eyes paused there he took his text— 

‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neig'bor.”” 

The sermon opened with remarks upon the vic: 
of slander. By degrees it grew familiar and touche: 
on daily events, in which the truth was forgottcn 
and false accusations flung upon a neighbor or a 
servant. And then in such a way that it seemed tc 
every hearer natural and to the purpose, he began 
a story—a true one, he said. 

He drew the picture of two lovers, friends s: 
dear that their lives were interwoven. He paint- 
ed a scene of homely happiness, with hopes of fu- 
ture bliss; a girl who trusted, and a youth wh: 
thought nothing on earth so precious as his prom- 
ised wife. And I, with my heart beating so furi- 
ously that I could hear it, knew that it was of ow 
own happy time he was speaking. And into thi 
earthly paradise a serpont—Slander—crept, unseen 
uitheard, until one day the lover found his betrothe: 
wife gone, without a sign, without a word or mes. 
sage, and, search as he might, could hear no tiding: 
of her, 

I saw faces full of interest turned toward tl 
preacher. I knew that to others this seemed on!) 
an incident, rclated to force the sermon home to th 
hearts of those who heard it; and I knew also that, 
looking across that dense mass of worshipers, th: 
fire in his black eyes burning into mine, John Rede-. 
(ule was speaking only to me. 

Himself the man he pictured growing ojd from 
sorrow in his youth, striving to do his duty, but 
doing it without joy. Himself the slandered man, 
for whose sake tears dropped down the wrinkled 
che: ks of the old Methodist women and filled the 
eyes of the grand-daughters by their sides. I hear< 
how he had grieved in silence, knowing wrong had 
ben done him, but not. by whom or how, until a 
dving woman sent for him; a woman who had been 
a1 actress, whose beauty had turned to ghastliness, 
whose pleasures were vanity and vexation of spirit, 
but who, on her death-bed, wore rouge upon ber 
wan cheeks. And as he went on I knew he spoke 
of Mrs. Edgar, and knew for the first time that 
that which J had listened to—I, who dared to doubt 
him—was a preconeerted scene acted in frolic, by 
the woman in malice, by Ephraim Tucker to de- 
ceive me. Plaimer and plainer it grew. I knew 
how mad I had been. 1 understood what I had 
done, And as that strangest sermon ended I bowed 
down my head and wept remorsefully, yct joyfully. 

When I lifted it the worshipers had dispersed 
and John Redesdale stood beside me. Without a 

word he gave me his arm, and we went out into 
the street together. Quietly—for it was noonday | 


and eyes were upon us—until we left thé crowded | 
thoroughfare and were in a narrow, unfrequented 
street. Then he paused, and, with his hand on 
mine, gave a gasping sob. 

“I would have believed you—I would have be- 
Petey you,” he said. “Oh, Clara, how I have suf- 

ered ! 

“And I also,” I whispered. 

‘But you believe me now ?” 

I could only ask forgiveness with my eyes, And 
we walked on again through the still street, arm 
in arm. 

And in that Sabbath morn life’s Sabbath of peace 
and rest dawned for us, and in its sunlight we have 
dwelt ever since together. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A Bosron paper publishes a set of rules for street-car 
conductors, issued, we suppose, by order of the proprietors 
of city railroads in that orderly metropolie, The conduct- 
ors of our city cars, long ago, we infer, received similar 
instructions which they have followed faithfully. Yet, 
knowing it is always well to make the law so plain that 
**he that runneth”—or rideth—‘ may read,” we quote an 
extract, pro bono publico: 

**Gather, pack, and cram 

Squeeze, puch, and ram { 

Never too full a car was yet; 

Let the passengers simmer and sweat, 

Let the ladies complain and fret, 

*Tis only a pleasant jam! 


“* Staff, staff, stuff! 
Of riders there's never enough; 
If you only have fifty-four, 
Another crush and there's room for more, 
Let them hang to the strays and around the door; 
People are pretty tough! 


‘** Push, shove, and stow 
Squeeze them to ly or dough! 
Then rush in and gather the fare, 
Never mind if dresses do tear, 
Stop your ears if some grumblerm swear, 
It's wicked in them, you know.” 


That's enongh to prove our position in a city carto bea 
lawful one! The question whether it is a comfortable one 
is no concern of the powers that be. We must confess thai 
it makes one feel terribly aristocratic to ride down town 
of a morning, squeezed almost te.the “jelly” spoken of 
above, with a pleasant alternation of one treading on your 
toea, and another punching you with his elbow, with an 
infinitesimal quantity of oxygen to breathe, and nothing 
to look at but the back of your neighbors coat, which is 
in immediate proximity to your nose, “ou naturally long 
for another set of cars to be established where, by paying 
whatever it is worth, you could own, temporarily, a com- 
fortable seat ; where the number of seats wofjd be limited , 
where no one would be taken in after the were full ; 
where you could read your newspaper, if you wanted to, 
or look out of the window, if you chose; or move yourarm ; 
or stretch your limbs; or—- But, in the midst of your cas- 
tle-building, you have reached your place of destination, 
as well as you can jndge, for you can’t sec, and by dint of 
squeezing, and pushing (it is absolutely necessary, polite 
reader), and sideling along, you at length escape from the 


car, thankful for the deliverance ! 


It is reported that a certain couple in Springfield, not 


long ago, had a ** paper wedding,” after the fashion of the 


wooden, tin, crystal, aud silver ones now so common, and 


the gold and diamond oues, so uncommon. We have not 
the slightest idea what length of time must elapse after 
the original marriage ceremony before a couple may be 
authorized to celebrate a “*paper wedding’—it may be 
one year, and then again, it may be twenty-one. But the 
fashion of having “ weddings"' seems to be going beyond 
the bounds of delicate propriety. How a refined lady and 
gentleman can send out invitations to their friends to the 
effect that “ next Thursday we celebrate our crystal wed- 
ding; will you come, and bring us a present?” is more 


than we can comprehend. If children desire to celebrate 


tlie twenty-fifth, or fiftieth anniversary of their parents’ 
marrisge-day by appropriate gifts of love, it is all very 
pleasant. But this inviting all the friends and neighbors 
to a gift-wedding every two or three years is nonsense. 


In these days, when if a man is fortunate enough to find 


a comfgstable house in New York for his family, he has to 
pay a small fortune for its rent, one almost wiches he had 
lived in those old times when Peter Minuits bought the 
whole of Manhattan Island for twenty-four dollars ! 


On Election day, last week, two “ strong-minded” fair 


ones promenaded through Eighth Street dressed in-the 


‘‘American costume.” (If any lady queries what the 
‘¢ American costume” may be, by putting on a pair of full 
trowsers, and her husband’s—brothcr’s will answer the 

rpose—hat and water-proof over-coat, she will present 
a fac-simile of the same, as it appears on the outside.) 
In their walk they passed a couple of youthful politicians 
who were bestirring themselves in the Mayor’s behalf. 

+ Jim,” said one of them, stopping suddenly, “‘ were 


those men or women ?” 


Don’t know,” replied Jim; ‘nek ‘em if they’ll vote.” 
We did not learn whether they accepted the invitation 


not, 
Not many ladies, we fancy, care to vote; but there are 


a good many—lIadies iv feeling and in education-—from the 
Nerth and from the South—who want to earn their bread 
and butter in some more lucrative or more intellectual 
employment than the “endless «titching.” The employ- 
ment of women in the various Departments at Washing- 
ton, as clerks and copyiste, has of late attracted considera- 
ble attention, and many men of otherwise liberal views 
are in favor of their exclusion from all the Departments. 
A recent communication in one of our daily papers states, 
that one of the chief difficulties in Washington is, that the 
Southern idea that labor is degrading is added to the oth- 
er opinion that woman's sphere is at home. The writer 
states that the idea of treating them as copyists and clerks, 
simply this and nothing more, and employing them on the 
ground of their real merits, as men are, or should be, is 
beyond the mental calibre of almost any man with whom 
they are brought into personal relations. The writer goes 
on to draw a whimsical picture, apparently from real life, 
of one dainty lady-cle:k who carries her knitting work in 
her pocket, end goes nimbly at work in the first spare 
moment, and then looks sorely injured when a paper is 
brought her to copy, and the worsted must be laid aside— 
of another who goes on counting her crochet-work while 
directions are being given her, and consequently does her 
work wrongly—ofa third who keeps up an incessant stream 
of smali-talk-—and of a fourth who coquettes with every 
gentleman who comes to her desk. The fewer there are 
of this kind of clerks the better. But there are those who 
do their work with a rapidity and correctness not sur- 
paeeed. Men as well as women often apply for situations 
andemp’ jioen* which they are unfitted for. Bothshould 
be dealt with according to theix.individual ability, being, | 


a prejudice, fairly tested, fairly treated, and fairly 


A story is published in some Paris paper giving «a 
strange, but in one case at least, an effectual remedy for 
cholera, and indicating the great influence of the nerves 
in this disease : 7 

In the year 1832 Recamier was summoned to 
a bedside, where he found a dying man, the features rigid 
cramps all over the body, the voice ehanged—in fact, all 

fatal characterized. 


the most y After an 
attentive diagnosis, the ious doctor snatched off the 
-clothes, and com patient with all 

he rs, for an instant 


t, till both reached the 
breathless profeesor 


ished 
Why” (after a pause), have no more 
wae you; but, fine race, you require 

Some cups of tisane, and the pseudo-moribund was 
saved. 

The streets of Bombay, India, have recently been lighted 
with gas. The operations of the lamplighters create an 
excitement among the natives every evening. The scene 
is thus described : 

** Long before the are | on an 
post, and when the lamplighter approaches (followed by a 
ragamuffin crowd) the test excitement prevails, the 
strongest pushing the weakest in their endeavors to secure 
the best possible place. After a little inary chaffing 
the lighger ascends the ladder, and when the illumination 
is complete the mob heave a sigh of relief and quickly sit 
down at the foot of the post, and with upturned faces gaze 
into the lamp for hours, while every now and then they 
clasp the post with their hands to feel if it gets hot. The 
mystery why the post does not get hot they can not sol 
and they argue fer hours together upon the ins and outs 
the question, until finally, tired out, they return to their 
homes to dream of the wonders produced by ‘Sahib.’*’ 

‘“* Fine feathers make fine birds,” so says the proverb. 
As applied to men and women this is not trne, if we use 
‘* fine” in its highest sense. Yet, though we learn upon 
acquaintance to estimate good qualities of head and heart, 
the dress and general appearance give us the first impres- 

‘sion, We receive a stranger according to his costume, 
even if we dismiss him according to his merite. When 
Oliver Goldsmith solicited—in a scarlct waistcoat !—ordi- 
nation from his diocesan, he was refused, not because his 
ability. was inferior to that of other candidates, but be- 
cause his attire was unseemly. The fine-feathered bird 
has no choice in its plumage. Its fashions know no 
change, and are as old as Eden. But with the human 
biped it is different. The plainest dress, neatly arranged, 
shows method and order; rich materials, selected with 
judgment, and worn with taste, show good sense and pro- 
priety ; a regard for fashion, not overstrained to be the 
first in the new or the last in the pld, tells of a practical 
and well-ordered mind. Eccentric people have affected to 
despise dress, but it was an unawiabdle eccentricity. Jere- 
my Bentham went about eo shabby that he was often mis- 
taken for a mendicant, and, on one occasion, in bitter hu- 
mor, accepted alms. Johnson was a sloven; Lady Mor- 
gan complained of Bryon’s night-cap and flannel jacket; 
but, as a rule, most great men have entertained a regard 
for appearance. Johnson owned that when he was full- 
dreased he could not treat people with the same rude fa- 
miliarity as on other occasions ; Byron in his youth was a 
great dandy, with a passion for a biue coat and brass but- 
tons; Goethe could never write till he was splendidly at- 
tired and had his diamond ring on; Oliver Goldsmith was 
proud of his tailor; and Petrarch, in a letter to his broth- 
er, says, * Recollect the time when we wore white robes, 
on which the least spot or a plait ill-graced would have 
been a subject of grief." It was only Beau Brummell, 
who, when the Duke of Bedford was discoursing on his 
own coat, could disparagingly touch that garment and 
seriously ask, ‘* Bedford, do you really call this thing a 
coat?” There are few of us so hypercritical, At the 
same time there are mapy ladies who are quite willing to 
admit that they do admire a man for the cut of his coat! 

But leaving remarks on dress in general, we will give 
one or two items of interest to our lady readers in regard 
to fashion: 

“Now that the cold 

iteelf felt in earnest the fair 


y 
winter, and wide bands of fur are to be the favorite addi- 
tions to handsome dresses mantles. One of the most 


and 
uses to which furs are to be fed will be as lin- 


made of either thick-ribbed eilk or 


to la 
v and the edge of the Talma is to be turned up all 
round with a narrow of the fur. The gray 
the ordinary fox, and are 


‘+ Very narrow as well as broad bands of fur will be 
are 


fective on velvet, satin, and rich which are the only 
materials appropriate to snch costly additions. The nar- 
row bands are arranged round the skirt in sete of three 
or five rows, and the bands run lengthways, 
one row being placed up every breadth of the skirt. When 
there is a basque to the blice it likewise is edged round 
with fur, bands being added down the front and round the 
bottom of the sleeve.” 


Have not American women the good sense to strike a 
happy medium in dress? Of late years extravagance has 
been carried to a frightful extent im Paris. I¢ is confi- 
dently affirmed that $4000 have been paid for dresses 
worn by fair actresses in a piece now in representation— 
the said dresses being precisely similar to those which 
wealthy ladies wear in private society. What think you 
of $1000 for a dress? Add to it diamonds and jewelry 
and laces, and a woman becomes literally a perambulating 
treasure. 

A sensible English mother, writing to a London paper 
in regard to children’s dress, makes the following state- 
ments respecting her method of clothing her little ones. 
Many American mothers might take a hint therefrom : 

‘: My little girl wears flannel frocks made high to her 
neck, with a full body back and front, bishop sleeves, and 
a sash of the same as the frock, with long ends, You 
may trim the little frock as you like. 1 usually put white 
and black washing braid on, as then it has not to be taken 
off each time the frock is washed. A scarlet or violet 


a narrow white 


three is dressed exactly the same. I think hr mo- 
thers are so foolish to keep their poor little dren in 
short sleeves and low-necked frocks all the wigter. Chil- 


dren feel the cold as much as we do, and you can see 
their blue, congested arms and cheeks how unhealthy 
jz. I have lived a great deal-abroad, and there you al- 
ways see quite little, tiny things with high-mecked frocks 
in the winter. It saves, coutitless colds and coughs, be- 
sides looking so mueh nicer, in my opinion.” 


vited and seated himeelf ot the table among the guests, 
| After having taken his fill of the choicest dishes and°thigs 


best wines, he left and sent one of his comrades to cecupy 
his place, Others succeeded until a fifth, at the end of the 
repast, ordered a young lady to take her seat.at the piana, 
and then offered himeelf to dance with the bride. The 
company had now lost all patience, and indignantly re- 
quested the man to retire, but the police agent, who was 
half intoxicated, declared all the guests under arrest. The 
master of the house then showed him a permission for the 
Meeting signed by the authorities, but the man, without 
making any reply, went and fetched a number of his col- 
leagues, and marched the whole company off to prieon, 
The police then returned to the house, consumed the re- 
freshments prepared for the evening, and indulged in an 
orgie in the proprictor’s wine-cellar. The next morning 
the imprisoned party were brought before the commissary 
of police, who simply dismissed them, advising them to 
return quietly home and not complain to the superior 
authorities if they did not wish to draw down upon them- 
selves further unpleasantness, 


THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU AT 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


WE present, at page 813, a sketch, by Mr. J. R. 
HAMILTON, of the Freedmen’s Bureau at Richmond, 
as seen from the intersection of Broad and Tenth 
streets, looking south toward the Capitol Grounds ; 
and showing in the distance the rear of CRawrorn’s 
celebrated statue of WAsHINGTON and the steeple 
of the famed St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. “ 

This new court for the regulation of matters con- 
nected with the freedmen was established on the 
28th October last. Licutenant H. 8S. Merri is 
its President, on the part of the Government, Judge 
GrorGE Firzuveu on behalf of the white people, 
and Judge P. P. A. Bras for the colored ones. These 
gentlemen meet in council every day, and to their 
decision are referred all difficulties between whites 
and blacks, or among the colored people themselves, 
respecting labor, contracts, etc., and all questions 
except criminal ones qr those connected with the 
decision of titles—this being no Court of Record. In 
all else their decisions are unlimited and final, as 
much so at least as were those of the Court of Con 
ciliation, subject only to the commander of this De- 
partment, General Terry. Their decisions average 
some five or six a day, and, up to the 24th Novem- 
ber, they had disposed of over 250 cases, Some of 
these cases are most singular and amusing; the 
Freedmen being in the habit of running to the Bu- 
reau for protection upon any and every occasion, 
from the most serious to the most ludicrously insig- 
nificant. 

One day has been, hitherto, set apart for the dis. 
tribution of rations to the needy colored people, of 
whom one-fourth were generally children and the 
remainder aged and sick; Lieutenant MERRILL pro- 
testing that under no circumstances [excepting in 
such cases of sickness at home where it was ) 
sible for the only parent to work} woukd relief be 
given to able-bodied men or women. On the 20:h 
November, however, an order was issued by Cok, 
onel O. Brown, Assistant Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Lands, notifying 
the Overseers of the Poor of Richmond that at that 
date the Federal Government had in hand 260 
freedmen (paupers) whom théy were supporting, 
and whom the overseers were expected to provide 
for. It is therefore probable that before this is in 
print these paupers will have beer turned over for 
support to the local authorities of in. "mond. 

The portion of the central framed bu:.ing in the 
picture devated to the Freedmen’s Court and the 
Distribution Office is at the further end, fronting 
the Capitol Square. In other parts of the building 
are located the Relief Commission, under Captain 
E. M. Metsmer; the office of J. J. DELAMATER, 
Surgeon-in-Chief; the Commissary of Musters of 
the Department of Virginia>under Brevet-Major 
Freperick Martrts, and the office of Colonel Ar- 
BERT Orpway, Provost-M -General of the 
Department of Virginia. This building was erected 

Wruxver’s head-quarters. 


AMELIA SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


Amone the many valuable mineral springs for 
which the State of Virginia is so justly renowned, 
there is, perhaps, but one that can at all compete 
in medicinal virtues with the celebrated “ Amelia 
Sulphur Springs,” of which we present an illustra- 
tion on page 818, and that is the “‘ White Sal- 


ence being that the White Sulphur is, if any thing, 


ville Junction—making altogether 

ride from Richmond.’ It contains 1320 acres 
in all, and is bounded on each side by Flat Creek and 
Little Creek, two unfailing streams, that run the 
entire length of the land and unite atone extremity 
of it. Of this large tract-650 acres are flat or low 
land ofthe very finest quality, equal to any in the 
State. The balatice of it is high, undulating land, 
far above the average quality, and with abundance 
of timber for all ordinary purposes. This estate has 
never been explored with especial reference to its 
resources; but isinglass and plumbago are 
found about it in such quantities as to warrant the 
belief that this is as rich as any other spot in the 
County. of Amelia, so famous for these and other 


In former days “ Amelia Springs” were quite.re- 
nowned among the fashionable world and pleasure- 
seekers of the Qld Dominion. As many 4s from 
500 to 1000 people hav> been Known to be collected 
here in one season to crfoy the benefit of the wa- 


alas! all those bril 
the banquet -hajl is deserted; the 
cing, is now & 

n 
of defaced walls and crumbling ¢ 


| athe abode of bats, But although the majority 
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phur Spring” in Green Briar County. a careful 
scientific analysis these two springs are tobe . 
identical in their component parts, the only differ- 


valuable minerals. me 


that so often resounted. with ntorsy ... 
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| 
electrified, were naturally enraged. The dying man, b -| 
one expiring effort, started from his bed, threw himeelf on 
the doctor, who ran off and 
| corridors by the cholera top i 
—_——_—————————E—— ooking at the tl rsuer, coolly asked, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| to furs. The furriers are in high spirits, for fur 
used for t 
a little the stronger of the two. PERS ; 
ee This magnificent property is situated 48. miles | 
| from Richmond, along the Danville e Railroad, and : 
; about 2} miles from the nearest dépot—the Jetters- ;) 
flannel made in this way is very pretty, finished 
7 : frill round the’ neck. little of 
| ra and the delicious coolness of Jts SRGY 
| A European paper relates an incident to show the op- 2 
, | | pression to which the Poles are still subject from the Rus- 
| | sian anthorities. A respectable family at Warsaw was 
| | recently celebrating the marriage of one of its members. 
| Ou returning fram the church a police agent eame wpin- 
| | 
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HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE FENIAN BROTHERHOOD, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


the old buildings are destroyed there are still accom- 
modations enough for some 250 people, in good, 
substantial brick houses that cost from $40,000 to 
$50, 000. | 

Strange to say, it was not the war that reduced 
this lovely and valuable spot to its present condi- 
tion, but that strange apathy which seems to have 
pervaded every thing—the same that permitted 
people to sleep for three quarters of a century over 
goid and copper mines of countless treasure, which 
others are only now commencing to explore in 
earnest for them. 

A visit to the beautiful Spring itself really cre- 
ates a feeling of melancholy. Nothing can exceed 
the loveliness of the spot in which it is located—in 


we 


it 


ERAD-QUARTERS OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT, 


a deep grove of majestic oak whose gnarled 
and giant limbs: look as if they Gad braved the 
storms of centuries. In the centre of a very low, 
dilapidated stone inclosure, only some two feet high, 
is the world-renowned spring, at which old age and 
youthful beauty have so often refreshed their lips. 
The pump is broken and rusty, the surface of the 
liquid treasure is covered over with a metallic coat- 
ing of brilliant colors; but sweep that away gently 
with the hand, and there, underneath, is the crystal 
fountain bubbling up everlastingly. 

This property is at present owned by Mr. Samvue. 
S. Corrreti, of Richmond, but is leased to the 
Rev. Mr. Crensuaw, who has just established there 
@ young ladies’ seminary. A more charming spot 


= 


could not have been selected for the purpose; but 
it is to be hoped that such a valuable medicinal 
spring will again be devoted to the useful pu 
for which it was intended by Nature. Considering 
the contiguity of the Amelia Sulphur Springs to 
Richmond it is hard to conceive of any thing that 
could more speedily repay the investment of capi- 
tal than the immediate converting it again into one 
of the grand watering-places of the South. The 
ion assumes more im in view of the 
fact that most of our physicians seem to have delib- 
erately made up their minds that next summer is to 
be one of fearful epidemics, when every one will be 
flying for safety from our crowded cities to the 
healthful air of the country. 
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‘WARD'S STATUE. 


Mr. J.Q. A. Warp’s Statue of the Indian Hunt- 
er at SNEDECOR’s Gallery is a work deserving the 
most careful attention, and which will compel ad- 
miration. It is a rather colossal figure of an In- 
dian holding his bow, and stealing, stooping, along, 
with a hunting dog at his side. The figure is 
draped around the middle with a skin. The ex- 
pression of the whole work is thoroughly character- 
istic. It has the sinister aspect which we associate 
with the Indian, and the swift, crouching action. 
The work is in plaster, but its merit is so conspicu- 
ous that its appropriateness for a position in the Cen- 
tral Park ought to secure its perpetuation in marble. 


ON SEVENTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C.—[Sasrcuxp sy Axprew M‘Catium.] 
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THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—Skercugp sy J. R. Hamr.ton.—[Ser Pace 811.] 


THE AMELIA SULPHUR SPRINGS, AMELIA COUNTY, VIRGINIA.—Sxercuzp sy J, R. Hamitton.—[Sze Pace 811.) 
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| HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Dr. H. Carxos, a celebrated linguist and ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor of Literature,” bas recently arrived in this 
country, to iake up his permanent residence among 
us, for the purpose of tiaching the French language 
by an entirely new and improved method. The 
gentleman is well fitted for the profession he has 
chosen. Being a native of France, having passed 
his youth in Germany, and resided in England for 
‘many years, he is fully acquainted with these lan- 
guages; and, beside these advantages, he is a high- 
ly e lucatest and scholarly man. He comes to us 
with titles from Paris, and the best of credentials, 
asat cher, frum London, By his method of teach- 
ing Dr. CARLOS ignores the old-fashioned and te- 
dious grammatical routine—his pupils, from the 
first lesson, eutering upon an casy, idiomatical, con- 
versational course, and learning to speak the French 
fanguaye in the short space of three months. Strange 
as this may appear, the Professor has proof that he 
can accomplish it, and will give even better evi- 
dence of the value of his mode; for he agrees that 
the pupil shall be able to converse freely in the 
French language after giving twelve weeks’ atten- 
tien and study to it. Our lady readers have now 
an easy opportunity of shining in the fashionable 
and ‘‘ diplomatic language.” Many would attempt 
it; but it is generally a very tedious and wearisome 
undertaking, and consumes a great deal of time. 
There would be no harm in giving Dr. CARLos a 
chance to substantiate the high advantages he claims 
for his wond-rful method of imparting instruction, 
and we should be pleased to record the result in our 
columns. The Professor may be addressed at No. 
229 East Fifty-second Street.—//ome Journal. 


Do nor WastrE your Money buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called Gotp PEns, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
vears, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowleded to be the Best 1N THE WORLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt ImrraTion, even to 
the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circular. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMBALMING. 


French process only perfect one extant, and guaranteed. 
The features by this process become more natural than oth- 
erwice. The body never decays. Fuceral arrangements 
perfected and carricd out in the most satisfactory manner. 
Flowers preserved. THOMAS DUGAN, Embalmer and 
Furnishing Undertaker, office northoast cor. Broadway and 
13th St. (Gibson Building), entrance on 13th St., New York. 


CATARRH.—Noises Tne HEap. 
NEW KEMEDY FOR CATARBII 
Cure: the most hopeless cases known. : 
Norton's New Pamphiet on Catarrh—is out. 
All who have the Catarrh—send for it. 
All who think they have it—send for it. 
Information never before published. Send a stamp to 
GERRIT NORTON, 11 Ann Street, New York. 


New Yoik Club Skate, Brady's Patent, without straps, 
for La‘ics and Gentlemen. For sale by Hardware and 
Skate Dealers, and by the manufacturer, 

PHINEAS SMITH, 25 Cliff St., 

Price, $10 per pair. New York. 

Al-o Boys’, Gents’, Farmers’, Plantcrs’, and Carpenters" 
Tvol-Chests. Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


A. Single Box of 
Brandreth’s Pills 


Contains more valuable extractive matter than twenty 
boxes of any Pills in the world beside. Fifty-five hundred 
p')v-icians use them in their practice, to the exclusion of 
other purgatives. The first letter of their value is vet 
scarcely appreciated: when they are better known sudden 
death and continued sickness will be of the past. See 
that “ B. BRANDRETH” is on the Government Stamp, 


We have statistics of two‘ienorable businesses that will 
on espital of $50 ond and $280 yearly, in 
any city of 5000 inhabita Would submit matter to 
rcforees. Address G. & Co., Compilers Busi- 
noes Statistics, 151 Broadway, N. ¥. Refer H. M. Wells, 
lbirector Broadway Bk.,Jacob Miller, Director Citizens’ Bk. 


Instructive; Very Amusing. 


The Magic Star Game—a Centrifugal Wonder, for 
Children. The best and most salable ‘loy that was ever 
seen, (ne Dollar will procure a sample in a box. Deal- 
ers supplied. Address I. 8. CLOUGH, 

290 Pearl Street, New York. 


Holiday Presents. - 
_ MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from one to thirty-six dif- 
ferent tunes, and costing from $5 50 
to $600 00. The most complete etock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the or, and 
pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
*1 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New 
York. Musical Boxes repaired. 


PER YEAR! We want every 
where to sell our Improvep $20 Sewing 
Three new kinds. Under and upper feed. 


3150 
Warranted five years. Above salary or large commissions 


paid. The onty machines sold in the United States for 
jess than $4) which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler 
d- Wilaen, Grover & Baker, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. | 
All other chéap machines are taf 

tree. Address or call upon Shaw & Clark, 

Maine, or at No. 823 B way, New York; No. 236 Car- 
ter §t., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 14 Lombard’s Bl Chi- 
cago, LIL; No, 170 West Fourth St., Cincinati, Ohio; or 
No. 8 =paulding’s Exchange, Buffalo, New York. 


“The West Indian Hair Curler.” 


Warranted to curl the mort straight and stiff bair, on 
the first application, into short ringlets or waving mase- 
ive curls. Sent to any address om receipt of $100. Ad- 
dress THE HENDERTON HAIR-CURLING CO.; 

Box 52961, New York Post-Office. 


ingements, Circulars - 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 
Popular songs, marchas, quicksteps, polkas, schottishes, 
waltzes, jigs, reels, quadrilles, cotillions, with calls and 
figures, &e., for 
Violin, Flute, Fife, or Cornet. 
Omn1Bvs No. 1 contains 70 tunes. Price $1 25, mailed. 
No8 1000 “ 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Every description at 
lowest New York prices. Send stamp for price-list to 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, New York. 


HE HORACE WATERS Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET ORGANS. 
Wholesale and Retail. To let, and rent allowed if pur- 
chased. Monthly payments received for the same. Sec- 
ond hand pianos at bargains from $60 to $225. Factory and 
warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. Cash paid for second- 

hand Pianos. Pianos tuned and repaired. 

HORACE WATERS. 


Persons with Violins 


Who wish a good collection of Music, will find it in 
WINNER'S EXOELSIOR COLLECTION.” Price 75 cents. 


Excellent Duets for Piano and Violin 


Will be found in the “‘ Unrton Co.1.zoTion.” Price T5c. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from, Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine an invention urgentiy neéded byevery body. Or 
a cample sent free by mail for 50c. that retails easily for $6, 
by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 


GILBERT'S PATENT 
INGNOISN 


Letter A shows the base of the instrnment, made hol- 
low for the purpose of holding cold water or snow. 

Letter JB shows a Box containing the ** LupricatTing 
Bam,” carried in the base of the instrument for the sake 
of convenience (a piece is broken out of the base to show 
this box). 

Letter © represents a concave surface so arranged as 
to expel the blood from the external tumors (if there are 
any) up through the grooves at BD DH. 

Letter KE} represents the tube to which is applicd the 
Lubricating Balm before being used. This tube is made 
hollow for the purpose of conta’ 0g cold water or snow in 
the treatment of bleeding piles and prolapsus. . 

The philosophical ples involved in this mode of 
treatment are explained.as follows: §@™ PRESSURE is 
brought to bear on the external tumors to expel their con- 
tents, or cause their re-absorption, at the same time that 
the COLD surface contracts the coats of the enlarged and 
inflamed vessels so that they can not bleed; and while in 
this state the HEALING properties of the Balm are ex. 
erted to restore a healthy action to the parts, thereby pre- 
venting a recurrence of the disease. 

The whole comprising a neat, safe, effectual, and con- 
venient combination for the RADICAL CURE of PILES, 
PROLAPSUS, and habitual CONSTIPATION, contained 
in a small compass; can be carried in the pocket so as to 
be always at hand. 

g@~ Full Directions in English, German, French, and 
Spanish accompany each. 

For sale by all Druggists. Price $3 00. If not kept by 
Druggits, will be sent by mail on receipt of price. Cir- 
GILBERT & SURBRUG, 

575 Broadway, New York. 


culars free, 


Dz Camp Hosritat, N. Y.H., Davrn's Istanp, 
18, 1866, 


Dr. GripreT—Dear S1n,—In answer to your 
quiring as to the success your Pile Inrtrument met with 
in this hospital, I would say that I received one for trial 
throngh the ess of Mr. J. H. Orr. 
only. two cases in my wards, and both of them were of 
long both patients were obliged to 
beds most of the time, and had been sent from t ° 
ments to the hospital as unfit for duty on account of tie 
above difficulty. In both cases the instrument proved a 


They gave ita and both reported favorable results 
from ite use. I can recommend its use from the 
results of the cases tested that came under my observation. 
Yours truly, 


Lewis GRAVEs, 
A.A. Surgeon, United States Army. 


171 Watze St., Gerenrornt, N. Y., 
August 29, 1865. 
This is to certify that I have used Dr. Gilbert's Pfle In- 
external and itching 


Files af standing, end ‘perfectly I 
of - am also 
recommended the instrument to a frien er : 


use nstrumen 


with ‘which I was troubledfor fome time, after shaving 
used it’for about t er four times, and therefore can 
redorantend to all good care. 
as. é WwW 
von ferniahed te inst iny fami! 
are ~All 


oreny 
discretion. Believe’ me;‘as ever, 


fa Ww E. - - 
Beonséil & Go.,8 Spruce NY. 


ON THE STRENGTH 
CAST-IRON PILLARS. 


With Tables for the Use of 


Engineers, Architects, and Builders. 
By JAMES B. FRANCIS, Crvit. 
1 vol., 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
This day published by D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


192 Broadway. 
*.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


Recommendations of Corporal Pike: 
** HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY IN THE FIELD, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., March 14, 1864. 

“Tne RECOMMENDATION OF GENERAL THOMAS IS COR- 
DIALLY CONOURRED IN BY ME. CORPORAL PIKE HAS 
PEOVED HIMSELF BRAVE AND ENERGETIC, AND! BELIEVE 
WOULD MAKE AN FICIENT COMMISSIONED OFFICER. 

“U. S&S. GRANT, Lizut.-GENEEAL.” 


**W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General.” 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


THE SCOUT AND RANGER! 


By CORPORAL PIKE, of Fourth Ohio Cavalry. 


The most Interésting and Best Illustrated Work 
of the Day, and thoroughly Reliable. 


Many of the officers of the Fourth Ohio Cavalry, and offi- 
cers connected with other regiments, have writtin to as- 
sure the publishers of this work that they can confide in 
its reliability, and that all its strange, thrilling, and al- 
most incredivle incidents are fully supported by f:cts. 

Such being the case, we can assure the public that they 
will experience a new sensation in the perusal of Pike's 
history of his connection with the secret service during 
the late rebellion—intensified by the conviction that it is 
all matter-of-fact, and part of our history as a f le. 

It is creditably produced in octavo form, wallbound, 
and splendidly embellished with 28 FULL PAGE ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, elucidating the scenes it describes. Price 

Sample copies will be sent by mail to parties de- 


tiring to engage in its sale, on receipt of price, and ex- | 


clusive territory assigned. 
FIRST NATIONAL MANUFACIURING AND 


PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 1€5 Willian Street, New York. 


Five Anatomical Engravings, with Explanations. 
By an Experienced Nurse and Female Physician. 
Sent free in a Sealed Envelope for Fifteen Cents. 


Address Mzs. Dk. KEWLER; Brooklyn P. O., N. Y. 


CURL YOUR HAI. 

A sample of Prof. Robb's Curiique will be sent rreE to 
any address. The Curlique will curl the straightest hair, 
the first application, into soft, luxuriant, beautiful curls. 
Address, with stamp, Prof. B. ROBB, Parkman, Ohio. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post paid for 
25 cts.; 50 Photographs cf Statesmen and Gener- 
als for 25 cts. ; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers for 25 cts. ; 
100 Photographs of l'emale Ueauties for 25 cts.; 100 Act- 
ors for 25 cts.. Address C. SEYMUUR, Holland, N.Y. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 


_ From all parts of the in five minutes, without ifi- 
ury to the skin, by “ UPham's Depitatory Pownsr.” 
to any address for $1 25, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 

South Eighth St., Philadelphia. Sold by all druggists. 


DUMB-W AITERS. 


JAMES MURTAUGH'S celebrated DUMP-WAITERS 
are manufactured only at No. 1385 Broadway, New York, 
where a model can be seen. 


Pimples on the Face 


REMOVED aT ONCE BY THE Use or “UPHAM'S 
PIMPLE BANISHER.” To any ADDREIss FOR 
1 Cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, No. 25 Sours E1cutu St., 
PHILADFLPuA. Sold by all druggists. 


Consumption Cured. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE to any address. Fvery 
family should be in possession of this valuable Recipe. 
Send your address at once to Dr. 8. CURTIS, Box 267, 
Post-Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREENBACKS azz Goop—ROBACKS ake BETTre 


entive in thew 
by dealers every where. De- 
ts, New York. C. W- 


The best tonic and ague 
bottles sold monthly. so. 
mas Barnes & Co., Wholesale Agen 
Roback, Proprietor, Cincinnati. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Marks’s Patents, with Rubber Hands and Feet. A Gold 
Medal was awarded them, 


50,000 


Metallic Pattern Letters and Figures, All to put 
in patterns, &c., for founderymen, nfhchinists, and invent- 
ors—a beautifal article, Knight Bros., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


AFFLICTION. 

, you suffer the terrors and afflictions incident 

to a state of the liver Se a 

when a certain remedy is within your ? Hoofland s 
Bitters will cure you. 

your prejudice, and give t 

er regret it. 


Your stomach will be stre 


Druggist, 504 Broadway, New York, Agent. 


_ ACQUAENTANCE OF OURS has been cured by 
it of ax eruption on his face, hands, and -feet, 
after been pronounced incurable by physicians in 
and out of the hospital. ‘The writer has also been cured 
of the uble after having tried a. thing he could 
think of months.” Thus writes Mr. Charles 


Baker, 47 Warren Street, New York, about PALMER'S 
+ Cosmetic Lotion. 


Demas Barnes & UCo., Agents, N. Y. 


to Beauty. 100. All should have it. Mailed 
for 25c. “Address Box 


5374 P. O., New York. 


Preato, ! made - 100 tricks in sleight 
gy 64 Only 20 cents; § for $1. 

. Address E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


In New York of FRENCH, ENGLISH, and FLEMISH 
PICTURES is opén daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Mondayand Thursday evenings from 7 to 10 at the Srupro 


Buripine, No. 15 Tenth Street. 
E, Gampakt, Director. _ Sec. 


Manufacturers’ Announcement. 
EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY ! 


GREAT ONE-PRICE SALE OF 


Solid Gold Jewelry, Rich Silver- 
Ware, Watches, Diamonds, 


Rings, Pianos, &c., 
Including no Brass or so-called Plated Jewelry. 


EVERY ARTICLE WARRANTED GOLD. 


$2,500,000 WORTH 


TO BE DISPOSED OF AT THE ONE AVERAGE PRICE or 


TWO DOLLARS EACH! 


Without regard to Value, and not to be Paid 
for until you know what you 
will receive!!! 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES, 

ALL TO BE SOLD FOR TWO DOLLARS EACH! 


6 Superior Grand Piano-Fortes. ...... to $1200 
50 Splendid Seven-Octave Pianos....... 400 tu 800 
150 Melodeons, the best makers.......... 100 to 200 
First-Class Sewing Machines......... 59 to 150 
20.) Rosewood Musical Boxes, 32 airs...... 15 to 250 
250 Mahogany ‘** = 900 
250) Diamund 50to 250 
50 Gold Hunting-Cased Watches........ 75 to 200 
500 Gold Ladies’ Enameled Watches... .. 50 to 
1,000 Silver Hunting-Cased Watches....... 85 to 100 
1,000 ‘* Open-faced Watches...;...... 15to 650 
250 Dining Sets—splendid........ - 300 
500 Salvers and Urns........... « 250 
500 ‘** Tea Sets—complete........... 50to 3800 
2,000 Gold Vest and Neck Chains...... 
3,900 ** Chased Bracelets........... 15to 80 
2,000 ** Chatelain and Guard Chains.... 18to 40 
7,000 ‘* Solitaire and Revolving Brooches 15to 25 
2,000 ‘* Brooches, Lava and Coral....... 8to 15 
5,000 Opal and Emerald..... 15to 
6,000 ** Ear-Drops, Jet, Lava, Coral, Mo- 
saic, Opal, and Emerald Settings.... Sto 40 
5,000 ** California Diamond Breast-lins.. 6to 2 
3,900 * Sets Solitaire Buttons and Stude.. 12to 25 
3,000 ** Thimbles, Pencils, &c........... Gto 15 
10,000 ** Lockets, Double Glasses........ 8to 
i0,000 for Miniatures....... 6to 2 
8,000 Crosses, &......... 6to 12 
5,000 * Plain Rings..... 6to 10 
5,000 ‘* Chased or Engraved Rings..... - St 1 
5, Shield and Signet Rings........ Sto 
10,000 ‘* California Diamond Ring:....... 6to 20 
10,000 Pearl and Fancy Stone Kings.... Sto 
7,500 ‘* Sets Ladies’ Jewelry, Jct........ Isto 
10,000 Sets of Ladies’ Gold Jewelry—t’ameo, 
Pearl, Opal, Emerald,and otherstones 15to 59 
10,000 Gold Pens, with Silver Holders....... 6to 12 
5,000 with Gold Holders........ 10to 25 
5,000 Holders and Velvet Case... 10to 380 
5,000 Silver Goblets and Cups—all styles... 6to 12 
3,000 Castors and Wine Holders..... 15to 50 
2,000 ‘“* Fruit and Cake Baskets...... 2to. 30 
3,000 ** Cake, Pie, amd Fruit Knives... 8to 2 
20,000 Dozen Silver Teaspoons ........... 
10,000 Forks aud Knives....... 15to 40 
5,000 Sets Silver Napkin Rings............. Sto % 
10,000 Engravings in Rosewood Frames...... 6to 15 
in Gilt Frames .......... 8to 
5,060 Large Photographs in frames........ Sto 30 
1,000 Fine Oil Paintings .................- to 100 


25 
6,000 Tine Pearl l’o. ket Knives—6 blades... Gio 15 


3.000 Ivory Peari Back Combs........ 10to ‘5 
5,00) Pearl and Gold ITveaded Canes........ to 
15,000 Photograph Albums—all styles....... 6 io 


C..LEKINS & CO., 558 and 560 Broadway. New York, 
are »ppointed M.nagers for the Cosmopolitan 
tion of Manufacturers, which has beon orgau.g-d with 
the special object of doing away with the enormcus protits 
exacted from the people by jobbers and wh * abi roe 


tail dealers in their goods, making articles, for which the - 


roi:ngficturers receive on the average bui $2, cost the 
customer at retail from $6 to $12, after passing through 
three or four hanis. This eplendid steck of the leading 
and most fashionable styles of solid gold jewelry —watch- 
es, silverware, &c., wo 2,500,000 at retail poices—will 
ali be sold by Mesers, CALKINS & Co., managers for :he 
Association, for $500,000 (manufacturers’ cost) or an aver- 
age of $2 for each and evcry article, subject to the follow- 
ing regulations: 

SEALED ADVERTISMENTS of the various articles are weil 
mixed, and when ordered are taken out iudiscriminatelr, 
and rent by mail without regard to choice, thus giving ail 
a fair chance. n receipt of the advertiszeme t you will 
see what you are to have, and then it is at your option io 
send Dollars and take the article or not. j'urchascrs 
may thus obtain a Goll Watch, Diamond Ring, Piano, or 
any article of jewelry on our list, WaRRANTED « OLD, FOR 
onL_y Two Do.vars, «nd they can not get lees than three 


~or five times the value of the money at ordi vary retail 


price, for there are no |:|lanks; and whe not satisfied, the 
least article, whatever it may be, can be exchanged for a 
splendid Silver Buttcer-Dish or Castor, heavy plate, val- 
ued at $10, or a Fifty-Picture Morocco Photograph Album, 
worth $6. Send 25 cents for an envclope. 

Each envelope contains a valuable collection of useful 
receipts and popular songs, worth many dollars. 

Persons ordering envelopes will receive them promptly 
by mail, postage pxid, together with the following premi- 
ums, upon sending the cach: 

Two for 50 cents, with a beautiful Photograph; 5 for 
$1, with a Silver Nuat-Pick, worth $1; 11 for $2, with a 
Silver Napkin Ring, worth $2; 17 for $3, with a Silver 
Fruit Knife, worth $3; 30 for $5, with a Gold Pen, Exten- 
sion Case, worth $6; 65 for $10, with a Gold Double 
Locket, worth $12; 100 fur $15, with a fine Silver Watch, 
worth $18; 200 for $30, with a Silver Hunting Watch, 
worth $40, 

In all cises, upon receipt of the money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelopes. 


From the Press. 


Tre Garat Grrr Distrinction.—We desire to 


sold by Messrs, Calkins & Uo. but 4s worth all it is repre- 
sented to be; and indeed the well-known character and 
reputation of the firm itself is a sufficient guarantee for 
the responsibility of the Association they represent. Were 
such not the case, visitors would not throng their cstab- 
lishment in this city, at 83 and 85 Madison Street, as the 
now do, nor would they go away with faces so bright 
emiles of satisfaction.—Chicago Post, April 1, 1865. 

We want agents in every town and county, and in every 
regiment, and to those acting as such will be allowed 10 
cents on every envelope ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amo. 3ts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every envelope, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage-stamps. 

Address CALKINS & CO., M 
558 and 560 Broad 
Fourth Street, St. Louis, 


anagers, Headquarters, 
way, New York; or, if nearer, 36 South 
or 83 and 85 Madison 


LADIES’ LETTER. 
- 
|, =— | requested Assistant-Surgeons Bronson end Van Voast to | the great Fair of the American Institute, 1865. Army and 
=} u::0 it in cares in their pavilions, and the result. | Navy furnlshod free by Government anthority. Send for 
SP in his life; andhe hase suffered for years. If any body PT 
G eneonnegniitnilh wants to know more about it refer them to me at my office pgain its original Vigor, and you will be able to digest 
rs 2 on Newtown Creek, near the bridge, Greenpoint. your food satisfactorily. These Bitters are for sale by all Fe 
Phd oil ABRAHAM MYERs. and are not alcoholic. H.T. HELMBOLD, caution our readers against coffounding the establishment 
of the Cosmopolitan Manufacturing Jewelers Associution 
OLEOPHENE O11. Worgs, Greenport, N. Y., with the “enterprises” so often advertised in the daily 
Sept, 194865. press, and which the purchaser finds, upon investigation, 
—— to be mere catch-penny*affairs, gotten up for the purpose 
of disposing of the fag ends of worthless stocks, from the 
second-hand establishments of the East. Not an article is f 
| | | 
oO your 


DecremBer 23, 1865.] 
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Holiday Presents. 


GREAT SATE of 
WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, &C. 
One Million Dollars’ Worth! 


TO BE DISPOSED OF AT 
ONE DOLLAR BACH! 
Without regard to value!! Not to be 
paid for until you know what 
you are to receive!!! 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES! 


. All to be sold at Osc Dollar EBach!! 
$00 Musical Boxes, each ........c0.0200- $20 to $150 


150 * with ~Bells and Castineta 

500 Silver Teapots and Coffee Urns...... 20 ** 50 

500 * Chafing Dishes............... 100 
2500 ** Syri Cups with Salvers...... 
5000 ** Gobi ‘sand Drinking Cups.. 5* 650 


200) ** Fruit, and Cake Baskets. 20 ** 50s 


5000 Dozen silver ea Spoous, per dozen. . 
10,000 ‘able. Spoons and forks, 


per doze ‘ 
250 Gents’ Gold Hi \ting-Case Watches... 50 ** 159 
250 Ladies’ Gold an Enameled Hunting- 


500 Gents’ Hunting+ Silver Watches. 35° 70 
200 Diamond Rings... coos ™ 
5,000 Gold Vest Neck Chain? 
3.000 Gold Oval Band Bracelvts .......... 8 
5,000 Jet and Gold Bracelets .............- 6** 10 
2. 000 Chatelaine Chains and Guard Chains 5* 2 
7,900 Solitaire and Gold Brooches ......... 4** 10 
5,000 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Brooches... 4 ** 8 


5,000 Mozaic, Jet, Lava, and klorentine Ear 


8 
7,500 Coral, Opal, and Lmerald Lar Drops. 4 * 6 
4,000 California Diaimond Breast-Pins ..... 250% 10 
8. Gold ob and Vest Watch Keya..... 2 50 8 
4.000 FoL and Vest Ribbon Slides.......... 10 
5,000 — of Solitaire sieeve Buttons, studs, 
8,000 Geld Thimbles, Pencils, etc.......... ” 6 
“ Magic Spring 10" 20 
3 000 Gold Toothpicks, Crosses, ett......... 
5. 4* 10 
5,000 Chased Gold Rings 
-10,000 stone Set and Signet Rings. 250" 10 
10,000 California Diamond Rings........... 10 
7,500 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Jet . 15 

6, 000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Cameo, Pearl, 
Opal. and other stones. ............ 15 

16,006 Goid Pens, Silver Lxtension-Hoiders 


10,600 Gold Pens and Gold-Mounted Holders 6 ** 10 
Gold Pens and Gold Extensiou-Holders 15“ 25 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jct Buckles......... 5 * 15 

Ladies’ Gilt and Jet Hair Balls 5‘ 10 
\RRANDALE & CO... Manufacturers’ Agents, No. 167 

Proaadway, Ni w York. announce that all of the above list 

of goods will be avid for tyne Dollar Each. 

In consequence of the great stagnation of trade in the 
manufacturing districts of Eng!a md, through the war havy- 
ins cut off the supply of cotton, a large quantity of valua- 
ble Jewelry, originally intended for the English ma: ket, 

3 been seut off for sale in this country, aud MUST Bk 
SOLI>) AT ANY SACRIFICE! 

Under these circumstances, ARRANDALE & CO., act- 
ing as Aveuts for the principal European Manufacturers, 
have reavived upon a (rreat Gift Apportioniei?. to be 
divided according to the following regulations: 

Certificates of the various articles are put into envelopes 
indiscriminately, sealed up; and, when ordered, are taken 
out without regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus show- 
ing no favoritism. On receipt of the certificate you will 
gee what-you are to have, and then it is at your op- 
tion to send the dollar and take the article or not. Pur- 
chasers may thus obtain a Geld Watch, Diamond Ring, 
or any Set of Jewelry on our list for ONE DOLLAR. 

Send 25 ceuts for Certificate. 

In all transactions by mail we shall charge for forward- 
ing the certificates, paving postage, and dving the busi- 
ne-s, 45 cents each, which must be enclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; one hun- 
dred for $15. 


What the “Press” say of us. 


The Lafayette (Indiana) Daily Courier, March 1S, 185, 
gaye: A better selected, more vamed or fashionable ax- 
sortment of jewelry can not be fonnd on the Continent 
than Arrandale & Co. are now offvring. Messrs. Arran- 
dale & Co. oecupy a high position in commercial circles az 
men entirely above the common trickery of trade. Their 
statements may be implicitly relied upo, both as to the 
character of their goods and the manner of disposal. La- 
dies especially, in al) parts of the country, are realizing 
handsome profits as agents, and if any of our fair readers 
desire to interest them-clves in the enterprise, they may 
dv so with perfect confidence. 

Great Girt DisTsIBuTion.—A rare opportunity is of- 
fered for obtaining watches, chains, diamond ringza, silver- 
ware, etc., by Mesers. Arrandale & Co., at No. 107 Broad- 
way. They have an immense stock of articles, varying in 
value, and all are offered at one dollar each. The distri- 
bution is very fairly done—you ag:ve tu take a certificate 
of a certain article, enclosed in an envelope, and are not 
required to pay — dollar unless you are satisfied with 
the article, which will certainly be worth more than that 
amount, and may be $50 or $100. An excellent mode mq 
nf investing a dollar.—Sunday Times, N. Y. City, Feb 

> Messrs. Arrandale & Co. have long been personally 
known to us, and we believe them to be every way worthy 
of public confidence.—N. Y¥. Scottish American Journal, 
June 11, 1864. 

By Messra. Arrandale & Co.'s arrangement the advant- 
ages niust be on the side of the customer, for he has every 
thing to gain, and nothing comparatively to lose. He 
kvows what he will get for his doliar beforehand, and he 
need not send it if he is not satisfied.—N. ¥. Daily News, 
Aun 

W, e know the firm in question to be very respectable and 
thoroughly worthy of public confidence, and recommend 
our read their advertisement.—.V. Y. Albion, 
Sept. 3, 186 

EMPLoOYM FOR Lapies.—The most eligible and profit- 
able employment we lay * heard of for ladies is the sale of. 
certificates for the **Great Gift Distribution” of Arran- 
dale & Co. A lady of our acquaintance has been very 
successful in this Way, not only in filling her own purse, 
but also in doing a good turn to those to whom she told 
the Ceriificates, as will be scen by our advertising col- 
umns. also be thus engaged.—N. Y. 
Sunday gust 14, 1865, 

The British Whig C. W., Nov. 26, 
1964, one of our lady subscribers an agent for Ar- 
randalé & Co., and by request brought some twenty arti- 

cles, sent as prizes fur her agency, to this office for inspec- 
tion, and without hesitation we can state that cach and 
all of the articles were worth treble the amount of cost to 
the recipients, and some of them six times. 

fe have geen some very pretty specimens of Table and 

Tea Spoons, Gold Watches, Ladies’ Chains, Pins, Brace- 
lets, ete., which have been sent by Arrandale & Co. to this 
place $1 each.— Angelica Reporter, N. Y. State, Feb. 
15, 1865. 

AGENTs.—We want agents in every regiment, and in 
every town and county in the country, and those acting as 
such will be allowed ten cents on every Certificate or- 
dered by them, provided their remittance amounts to 
One Dollar. Also other inducements, which can be learn- 
ed on a Agents will collect 25 cents for every 
@ertificate, and remit 15 us, sot or 
postage stamps. ~ RANDAL ” 

167 roadway, New York. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
The Foundations of History. 


A Series of First Things. 
By SAMUEL B. SCHIEFFELIN. 


One volume, crown 8vo, in beautiful style, and illustrated 
by elegant engravings, illuminated and plain, $1 75. 
Gilt, $2 50; Cheap Edition, #2mo, $1 25. 

Among tlie subjects are: The F irst’ Man; The First 
Marriage; The First Language; First Inventions ; First 
Government; First Heathen Poets afid Philosopher; 
First Theatres; First Money, &c., 

Curious and interesting book. —Commertial Advertiser. 

A great deal relating to ancient things.—Scien. Amer. 

Of great research and remarkable interest.— Bos. Cour. 

Calculated to enlist both the interest and sympathies of 
matured minds..... Is perhaps the moet attractively 
got up volume we have seen issued from the American 
press. —The Witness (Edinburgh). 

Worthy a place in every family library.—Chri«. World. 

Ax a present book for intelligent young people, it is al- 
most without a rival—New York 8. 

Published by A D. F. RANDOT 

770 Broadway, New York. 

SB On the receipt of the price, the book will be sent by 

mail, prepaid. 


PARLOR 
ORGANS. 


The Hicuest Premium, a SPECIAL GOLD MFDAL, was 
awarded to us by the late great Fair of the AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE Over all competitors for the best instruments. 

A Gold Medal was awarded to CARHART, NEEDIIAM, 
& Ci). for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition—a most 
just testimonial.—Watson's Art Journal. 

cun speak of them ii: the highest terms.""—G. W. 
MORGAN. 

**The finest instruments of t.1e class I ever saw." — 
GEO. F. BRISTOW. 

** The best instruments of their class.".—-W™M. A. KING. 

** The tone is incom parable—far in advance of any oth- 
of a similar kind."—CHARLES FRAE- 

IE 


Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM, & CO., 
No, 97 East Twenty-third St. Ne ew York. 


A Household Necessity exists for the Use of 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


Which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic. 
Headache, Hoarsencss, Diptheria, and Bronchitia, Sore 
Leyes, Deafness, Bad Taste and Smell—being the result 
of Catarrh—this Snuff removes.and prevents all these, and 
insures a healthy bead. Its effects are pleasant and safe, 
even for infants who suffer from Snuffles. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by 
all Druggists, or sent by Mail to all parts of the United 
States, for 30 cents for One Box, or $1 for Four Boxes. 

Address JAS. DURNO, P. O. Box 1235, New York. 
“Wholesale by D. BARNES & CO.. 21 Park Kow, N. Y. 


MUJAVIRO 


THE MOST DELICIOUS 


OF ALL PERFUMES? 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 


- 


OW TO MAKE CIDER WITHOUT APPLES or 
other fruit. The Hunter's Secret (complete). In- 
ormation of importance to Ladies, dnd numerous other 
things worth knowing, will be found in the ‘- Book or Won- 
pexs.”” For copies send -5 cents to Box 5057, New York. 


To Book Agents and Canvassers, 
AND PERSONS DESIRING LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 
Br Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Sold by Subscription only. 


This immensely popular work is now issucd and ready 
for Canvassers; already have the returns from Agents 
stamped this work as a great success, and the. daily in- 
crease in orders fully justifies the concluson that no His- 
tory of the War can be more popular than this from the 
pen of the well-known Authoress, Mgrs. Srernens, 

Persons desiring districts to canvass must apply at once. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 

14 Chambers Street, New York. 


FANCY FOWLS. 

Pure bred fowls from recent im- 
portations. 15 varieties. Swan, Bre- 
men and ina Geese, Rouen and 
Cayuga Ducks, Turkeys, Dorkings, 
Hamburgs, Polands, Game, Spanish, 
Leghorns, Sebright and Black African 
Fancy Pigeons. Address 

R. H. HAINES, Box 58, ae N. J. 


Make your own Soap 
WITH B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 


OR READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Put 

op in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 ponds, 6 pounds, and 
12 pounds, with Peal directions in English and German for 
making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 15 
gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers 
will find this the cheapest potach in market. 

T. BABBITT, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N.Y. 


DR STRICKLAND'S PILE REMEDY has ace thou- 
sands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It 
gives immediate relief and effects a permanent care. Try 
it directly. It is warranted to cure 

For sale by ali Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Asthma, Whosping-Co 

and all affections of the t and Lungs. 
For sale by Druggists. Fifty Cents per 


| E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Manufactureis of Photographic Materials, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, W. Y. 


In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC afa- 
TERIALS, we are headquarters for the following, viz.: 


Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 
Of these we EW 3 immense assortmen — 
OF THE W 
Obtained at expense and forming 
PHOTOGRAPHIO HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION CONTES? 


Bull Run, Dutch Gap, 
Yorktown, Pontoon Trains. 
Gettysburgh, Hanover Junction. 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, 
Fredericksburgh, City Point. 
Fairfax, Nashville, 
Richmond, Petersburgh, 

Deep Bottom, Bello Plain, 
Monitors, Chattanooga, 

Fort Morgan, Atlanta, 
Charleston, Mobils, 

Florida. Plains, 


American and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statue 
ry, &c.,&c. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, ublic 
exhibition Our Catalogue will be sent to any ; aldcees receipt 


& 


FINE ALBUMS MADE TO 
The will find our Albums tie most 
Saleable they can bay. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
now embraces over Five different 


3,000 Cop of Works of 
Including of the most celebrated 
Paintings, Statues. &c. Catalogues sent on recei 
An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Cuntligen, will Ba 
filled om receipt of $1.80, and sent by > oe FREE. 
Photographers and others D., will please 
remit twenty-five per cent of the amount with, their order. 
(The prices aad quality of eur goods cuncot fail to satisty. 


sa- BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Positively a Money-Making Occupation! 


New ! — Light ! — Novel ! — Highty-Beauti ful? — Ex- 
tremely Popular !—Steady Demand !—Pays Immense- 
ly!—No. Trqveling!—Can be done at Home!—A few 
Cents will Start it /—Spienvip Presents !— Fine Chance 
Jor Agents !—Men, Women, Boys, and Girls, send Tiwen- 
t-five Cents for Circulars, Containing Particulars, and 
a ** Prize Certificate,” which Namzs Your PResENT. 

Address 

THE FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Box 1498, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offices, Fifth and Chestnut Streets. 


te. Enitors giving the above 3 or more insertions—in 
Weekly issue—before M’s and D's, set up in cps and ital- 
ic? as per copy, and sending us a marked copy, will re- 
ceive a copy of the Cuart, and a SpectaL Persent, which 
will assuredly reward them for the courte-y. We help 
those who help ue. Franklin Pub. Co. 


The Great American Consumptive 
Remedy. 


DR. WM. HALL’S 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


FOR THE OURE OF 
Consumption, Decline, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Wasting of Flesh, Night Sweats, Spitting of 
Blood, Whooping Cough, Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, Cough, Croup, Influenza, Phthisic, Pain 
in the Side, and all Diseases of the Lungs. 


$10,000 DoLLags Rew arp is offered for a better recipe. 
It contains no opium, calomel, or mineral poison, and can 
be safely taken by the moet delicate child. 

Dre. Wa. Balsam ror THE Lunos strikes at the 
root of the disease at once. ‘The most distressing cough is 
frequently relieved by a single dose, and broken up in a 
few hours’ time. The afflicted do not have to take bottle 
after bottle before they find whether this remedy will af- 
ford relief or not. 

This is NO PAREGORIC PREPARATION, but one which, if 
used in season, will save the lives of thousands. It has 
effected cures in numerous cases where the most skillful 


physicians in this country and in Europe have been em- 
plored, and have exercised their ckill in vain. Cases 
which they have PRONOUNCED INCURABLE, and SURREN- 
DEXED AS HOPELESS BEYOND A DOUBT, leaving the pa- 
tients without a single ray to enliv: n them in their gloom, 
have been cured by Dr. Hatt’s For THE LuNGs, 
and the ** VICTIMS OF CONSUMPTION” are now as vigorous 
and strong as the most robust amongus. And these cases 
are not isolated ones; they are numerous, and can be 
pane out in every community where this most unrival- 
ed remedy has been tested. directions will be found 
in pamphiets around each bot 
me sale by Druggists and Dealers in Family Medicines 
all parts of the United Sta 
A. L. SCOVILL & CO., Proprictors, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NGLISH BOOKS! ENGLISH BOOKS! ENGLISH 
BOOKS! Just received and now opening a superb 
collection of new, *carce second-hand English books. Holi- 
day and standard books will be sold cheap for cash at 
NUNAN & Cu.’3, Basement, T8 Nassau Street. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 

At Bakimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Lag 0 troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 > Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Py ALBU BUMS—&nely gilt 50 
photographs. Sent bY mail for $3 0% 
ALBUMS—very handsome—rims bound—two 
Paes 50 photographs. By mail for $5 00. 
Articles, presents, Yankee notions ofailkinds. Every bod 
send for catalogues. W.C. Wemyse, 075 Broadway, N.Y. 


ILLO 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Splendid Jewelry, 


Watches, Diamonds, &c. 


The houce of BOSANQUET, GIRAUD, & CO., Paris, 
have the pleasure of announcing that they have ‘opened 
an Agency in the City of New York for the sale of their 
widely-known Jewelry, Watche-, and for. the purpose 
of making their goods as extensively known and appr-- 
ciated in the United States as th¢y now are, and have 
been for over 70 years, in Murope, they have d termined 
on a plan by which poor and rich alike may have the ad- 
vantage of their splendid styles. As a preliminary, they 
would remark that they manufacture and No 
TION or WarTones, but 


All are Warranted Gold of the Finest 
Workmanship. 


Our customers will also have the great efventese of a 

constant succession of new and recherche styles und put- 
terns with which we shail keep our New York Agency 
supplied. 

We have adopted the plan of sale. now so populer, of 
charging a uniform price, and this price will invariatly 
be $2 for each article, no matter how costly it may be. 
The expenses of conducting our New York Ayvency «re 
paid by the sale of Certificates, or Coupons, repre-enting 
the various articles. These Certificates are « col lat Bre bis 
each, or five for $2, and each Ce:tificate will gi::0¥ the 
holder the pariicular article he or she is + nti:led to on 


p:yment of an addiiional $2. If the article namedon the , 
Certificate is not de-ie}, the holder will oblize us, when 


he returns the Certificate, by Gating what other article 
of the same value he or she may prefer, and it will Le sent 
with pleasure. Our aiin is to please, and every meaus to 
that end will be exerted. We solicit a trial fiom every 
one who reade thix notice, as we are confiient of giving 
the utmost satisfaction. 


THE STOCK COMPRISES 


Among other articles splendid Clocks, Gold and Silver 
Watches, Rings set with Diamonds, Rubies. Pearis, Gar- 
net and other Stones (solitaire and in clustc rs). Ladies’ 
Sets of Jewelry, comprising Pins and Ear-rings of ‘th: mast 
fashionable styles, set in 1 recions Stones of every variety, 
together with a large assortment of Gold, Knameled. and 
Pear] sets, Gold atid ~leeve Buttons of the most beou- 
tiful patterns, Gents’ Bosom and scarf Pins, and an end- 
less variety of Bracelets, Chains, Mu-ical-boxes. Hend- 
dresses, Comba, Charms, &e. In case auy of our patrons 
are not in want of artic'es of Jewelry. and woul: prefer 
Silverware, we will gend, for any Certificate returned to 
us, a richly-engraved Set ‘of Castors, " Buttcr Dish, beau- 
titully chased and plated. 

AGENTS are wanted in every part a the United States 
and Provinces, and to all such very liberal indue ments 
will be offered, and, on application, a circular of tems 
wiil be forwarded. We prefer money sent in Po-t-Ortice 
Orders where they can be obtained, or by Bank Drif: to 
our orier. Address all crdere tu our agency, which will be 
conducted by Mrssaes. JAQULT, STERLING, & 189 
Broadway, New York. 


Look here, Bove! My Golden Compound will force the 


beard to grow on the f.ce in 21 dars, or tones 


refund: d. Sent by mail for 5? cts., or 3 packag = fur $1. 
Address M. A. J AGGEBS, Calhoun, 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
Why spend your money for al! kinds of trash advcr- 
ticsed when you can get anv of the following — viz. : 
To prevent “the Hair falliug off; 
A Cure for the Piles ; 
To remove Freckles or Tan; 
A safe and reliable Hair ye; 
A splendid Breath-Purifier; 
A sure Cure for Disrrhoea; * 
Coral Tooth-Powder; 
French Cream for the Hair; 
The best Cough Medicine in the World; 
To cure the Gravel; 

For $1 sent to Dr. LAT Nhe \P, 74 Broadwav, New York. 
All of che above articles can be niade at a very trifling ex- 
penee, as represented or mone y returned. 

We report rt character and credit of all N Y. (‘ity firms ad- 
vei tiking throughout the country. Fees 50e Kennett & 
Co., 74 Broadway. Beuneti & Uo. ore reliable: Kenyon & 
Co., 151 Bway 3 Col. J. S. Morgan, 16 Boerum St., B’kiyn. 


English Magazines, Periodicals, and 
Newspapers. 

Wriiumwer & Rocrrs, 47 Nassau St., N. Y. (established 
1844), supply on subscription every M agazine, Periodical, 
and Newspaper published in Great Britain or on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Price-List for 1866 now ready. 


NEW MU. 
Come, sing to me again. 
“'T have heard Sweet Music 30c. 
The Haunting Thought. Reichardt. 
“I love but thee.” German and words. .4fe 
T can not sing the Old Songs. . 
For iano. R chards . .“0c, 
Sitver Trumpets, at Rome on ‘ hrismas-Duy. .v@c, 


Silver Trumpets, grand process sicnal Me 
Silver Trumpets, Harmony in the Dome........2... 20¢, 
Mailed free. FREDERICK BLU ME, 208 ‘ian ory. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1865. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for ome Year . . .... 


An Extra Copy, gratia, for every Club of Fivr Sop. 


SCRIBERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00, 


* Happen’s MaGazinkE and liarrer’s WEEKLY, together, 


one year, $8 


The Fublichers will accept a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the following 
low rates: one quarter of a page, each-Nn $73; one 
half, $125; whole page. $250. The circal of Hatrr:'s 
MaGAazine is believed to be larger tham that r 
publication in the world. + 

HARPER & DROTHERS, 


Circulation over 100,600. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year, .. .. 
One Copy for Three Montha . . . . 

And an Extra Copy will be Sor 
of Frve Sunscermers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copis for 
$20 00. Payment invariably in advane-. 

Tue Bousp cp Harren’s from the 
commencement. will be s2nt to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding ...... ? per Volume. 
Half Morocco 


Each Volume containg the cael he One Year. 


Trams TO Apvertiserns.—One Dollar cw? Hif'y Conte 
per line for inside, aad Tire Dollars per line for ontside 
Advertisements, each i 

HAKPER & BROTHERS, Prs.isaras. 


20 
We ited States 
and we riety, rang- 
ing im price from 50 cents to $50. Onur ALBUMS have the repu- 
subjects (to w 
nent Americans, &c., viz: 
"00 Maj-Gens. 100 Lieut-Cols 650 Statesmen, 
= 
| Navy Oflcers, 125 Authors 
| 
Dr: STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- | 
, Hoarseness, | WARES 
te 


